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Don't Worry Baby 


BENJAMIN HALE 


hen they became outlaws they 

gave themselves new names. He 

chose Miles Braintree: the first 
part after Miles Davis, the second after Braintree, 
the T's southernmost stop on the Red Line. She 
chose Odelia Zion: Zion for the Promised Land, 
and the baby-name book said Odelia means "praise 
God; but mostly she just liked the sound of it. 
Hamlet Ophelia but not quite. Lives of the Saints 
tells of the murdered virgin Odelia, patron saint 
of the blind. Can be shortened to Delia, Ode, O. 


A martyr, a lyric, a letter. 


MILES HAD HAD HIS disagreements with 
SDS, split the organization before it crumbled and 
formed the Obscure Reference Collective with a 
handful of other radicals disgruntled by the direc- 
tion the movement was taking. The bloodhounds 


were sniffing from day one, ORC’s plot to firebomb 
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the New York Stock Exchange was botched by inside treachery, and the 
remaining true believers went into hiding. Odelia followed Miles to Paris, 
where they stayed for а few months, and then to Tangier. Money wasn’t a 


problem. Miles had money. 


IN TANGIER THEY SPENT two years sitting on woven mats in cafés, 
eating roasted dates and drinking coffee as thick as motor oil, smoking kef 
from hookah hoses, sometimes holing up in their second-story two-room 
flat for two, three, four days at a stretch without putting on clothes, drinking 
wine, smoking, tripping, making love, friends sometimes dropping by to join 
in, the rises and sets of the sun as inconsequential and amusing and unreal 
as a TV show. 

They burned incense and lit candles at night, and the days were bright 
blue, blinding bright, their flat acrid with the smoke of goat meat crack- 
ling below their unglassed windows. Barefoot brown legs pattered in dirt 
streets and in shady alleyways resonant with voices squabbling in Arabic and 
French. The streets were a jumble of North African and Western clothes: it 
wasn't uncommon to see a man wearing a kaffiyeh and a double-breasted 
pin-striped suit. The call to prayer echoed across the city at dawn. That's 
partly why theyd come here—to do the William Burroughs thing, do the 
Paul Bowles thing. The sunlight was sharp and harsh and made every shadow 
look as if it were painted on with ink. They took hashish and heroin and 
acid and opium and other, more exotic drugs, the names of which Miles told 
Odelia and Odelia forgot. Miles learned to fish for octopus: you dive down 
in the shallows, stick your arm under a rock, and let the octopus wrap itself 
around your fist, then you swim to the surface and beat it against a rock till 
it lets go, which also tenderizes the meat; then hang the octopus to dry on 
a clothesline. Dead tentacles dangling on strings. For a while they had a pet 
monkey, but it got sick and died. Miles and Odelia were married in a cere- 
mony conducted in a language neither of them understood, officiated by а 
poet from Rhode Island in a turban with half his face painted red. Odelia 
gave birth to a boy they named Abraxas, named after a Gnostic deity men- 
tioned in a Hermann Hesse novel who simultaneously embodies all eternal 
cosmic dualisms: life and death, male and female, good and evil. But soon 
they began to itch with paranoia. Strangers were following Odelia in the 


streets. А tall man in a gray suit and a gray hat showed up everywhere she 
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went. Letters from friends in the States arrived with pages missing, the seals 
of the envelopes broken and taped back together. Miles thought he could 
hear the ghostly faint feedback signal of a wiretap whenever he picked up 
the phone, so one night he ripped it out of the wall and threw it in the fire. 
It melted and stank, and then they had no phone. 


MILES CONTACTED A GUY he knew in Lisbon who hooked them 
up with some artfully forged Canadian passports, and that August, Miles, 
Odelia, and their girlfriend, Tessa Doyle, sold or abandoned everything 
they owned except for what fit in suitcases, and they traveled, the three of 
them and the baby, under blandly fake names they had trained themselves 
to answer to, by boat from Tangier to Algeciras and by train from Algeciras 
to Madrid to Paris, where they would board Pan American World Airways 
Flight 503 to Mexico City (with a brief layover in Miami), where a contin- 
gent of former ORC were hiding and could offer asylum. 

It worried the hell out of Odelia to set foot on American soil, for even 
a forty-five-minute layover. 

Miles said, “Relax, О, we're gonna be in International. We won't even 
leave the tarmac. Trust me. It'll just be flip flip flip, stamp stamp stamp, enjoy 
your flight." 


THEY CONSCIENTIOUSLY DRESSED down for travel. No hippie- 
freak shit, no saris, no serapes, no leather knee-high boots with frilled 
tops. Just normal drab-white-people-on-vacation clothes, nothing to see 
here, folks. 

Miles wore cowboy boots and a yellow-and-blue Hawaiian shirt with 
parrots on it tucked into his tight stonewashed jeans. Hed shaved the Zappa 
mustache he used to have, the one he wore in the old mug shot that was on 
all the wanted posters, and sported a pair of yellow-tinted shooting glasses 
that turned his eyes as pink as a white rabbits. Sheer vanity kept him from 
shaving his furry sideburns or cutting the blond hair that hung down to his 
jaw. Odelia pinned her hair up and wore no makeup, minimal jewelry, and 
a frumpy blue dress with white polka dots that buttoned down the middle 
so she could breast-feed Abraxas. Tessa had her long brown hair down and 
wore jeans and a blouse but had a decorative bindi stuck like a little red- 


and-gold teardrop on her Ajna chakra, right over her third eye. Tessa Doyle 
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was nineteen years old. Her parents probably assumed she was still in Cuba 
cutting sugarcane with the comrades and had no idea shed been sharing a 
bed with Miles and Odelia in North Africa for eight months. 

Odelia said, “Please take off the bindi. It makes you look like Linda 
Kasabian. People will think we're a cult.” 

“Don't freak out about it? said Miles. "She's cool. She won't get us in 
trouble.” 

Tessa kept it on. Miles rubbed Odelia’s knee and thigh with his hand. 
The hand felt firm and heavy on her leg. His hands were wide and strong. 
He gave them both a kiss, first one and then the other. He took away 
his hand. 

The plane began to accelerate up the tarmac, and Odelia’s stomach 
tightened. Odelia sat in the window seat with four-month-old Abraxas 
asleep in her lap, Tessa sat in the aisle, and Miles sat between them. An ten- 
hour flight from Paris to Miami, and then the layover, and then another five 
to Mexico City, to Tenochtitlan, where the Aztecs cut out hearts and burned 
them, still beating, on the altar and rolled the bodies down the steps of the 
pyramid, and the smoke of burnt blood swirled in the blazing New World 
sun. Peyote, mystery rituals. Blood running down the pyramid steps. An 
eagle perched on a cactus with a rattlesnake thrashing in its mouth. Worship 
of birds, worship of snakes, worship of the sun, worship of water, worship of 
human blood, and worship of death. Mexico City. 

The plane tipped its beak skyward, Odelia felt the wheels push off the 
screaming runway, and now there was nothing underneath them. Fluid 
sloshed around in her gut as gravity’s familiar tug was suddenly waving up 
and down, and they were climbing, traveling along axes both vertical and 
horizontal, midmorning Paris rapidly expanding in scale beneath them, the 
twelve grand avenues spidering outward from the Arc de Triomphe, the tiled 
rooftops, the sidewalk cafés where Odelia imagined people were smoking 
cigarettes and eating dainty little desserts and discussing philosophy, second 
by second growing smaller and smaller and even less real. 

As the plane climbed steeper and higher, Abraxas woke up and started 
crying, the pressure throbbing in his head. Odelia held him to her chest and 
rocked him as he struggled. His pink monkey face was contorted in a gri- 
mace. She kissed the top of his head. 

“Shh. Shhh.” 
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How confused, how exhausted he must be. They had already been 
traveling by boat and bus and train for days and were ragged and dirty and 
tired before they even got on the plane. Sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep, she thought- 
projected to the baby. 

“Nnn nik ik eeaaah,’ said Abraxas. 

“Hey kiddo,” said Miles, “be cool.” 

Abraxas quit crying and flopped his head into the nook of Odelia’s body 
where her neck met her shoulder. His tiny hand fingered the edge of her dress. 

"It hurts him,’ Odelia said to Miles, whispering. “The pressure.” 

“Poor baby,’ said Tessa, talking across Miles’s lap. “He doesn’t know how 
to pop his ears.” 

“God, I hope he’s not gonna cry the whole flight,” said Odelia. 

“No shit? said Miles. “Ten hours, Jesus. He'll be all right. Won't you?” 

Miles reached over and tugged on a plump pink foot, which almost set 
him crying again. He uttered a couple of starting-up noises—“Uk! Uk!"— 
that could have been the prelude to a shrieking fit. Odelia saved it by kissing 
the top of his head and blowing on him with her lips brushing his skin. A 
trick shed discovered by accident. She didn’t know why it worked, but it 
usually did. She would kiss the top of his head and blow on his skin and say, 
intoning it again and again like an incantation, “I will keep you from harm. 
I will keep you from harm. I will keep you from harm.” 

His head was downy and soft and he smelled good, sweet—he smelled 
new. The incantation worked. He slumped back into a zonked-out daze. 

Miles produced three chocolate candy bars from the luggage under his 
seat, wrapped in a plastic bag and wrapped again in foil. He offered one to 
Odelia. 

“No thanks. Not right now.” 

“Suit yourself. It’s here when you want it.” 

He gently put the candy bar in her lap. Miles smiled. Miles smiled his 
billion-kilowatt smile, a jester’s grin that could have hovered disembodied in 
midair, a sly smile full of fun and sex and mischief. God how Odelia loved 
it. She liked to imagine what Miles must have been like as a child. She hoped 
he'd been a neighborhood menace, running through gardens, shooting bottle 
rockets at beehives. Life was a cartoon to him— Coyote and Road Runner, 
explosions and music and silly sound effects and a surreal plasticity to time 


and space. She loved it. She loved him. 
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Miles and Tessa ate their candy bars. They were giggling. The choco- 
late muddied their teeth. The soporific purr of the jet engines put Odelia to 
sleep. She and the baby fell asleep together almost as a single entity melting 


into the corner, Paris vanishing beneath them, behind them. 


THE BABY'S SQUIRMING woke her up. 

He cried a little—“Uk! Uk! Eh!" —meaning, "I'm hungry? She unbut- 
toned the top three buttons of her dress and Abraxas groped frantically for 
her breast. 

А middle-aged woman walking up the aisle slowed her gait as she passed 
their seats. She was wearing purple and had pearl earrings and brown hair 
piled up on top of her head like a loaf of bread. She cast a look of revulsion 
at Odelia. 

Miles turned to her and said, “Whatcha lookin at, honey? It's nature.” 

The woman didn't answer, and clipped away up the aisle. 

“How long was I asleep?" said Odelia. 

“I dunno. A while.” 

She blinked and smeared the ivory mucus from the corners of her eyes. 
The air in the cabin of the plane had become denser and mustier with ciga- 
rette smoke. 

Odelia squished Abraxas to her chest. The nipple inflated into his mouth 
and he pulled at it with his gums, his tiny wrinkled hands hugging her breast. 
He latched to her nipple. She felt the milk surge through her glands and into 
his mouth. One eye peeled open languidly and peeked up at her. His eyes 
were the same green-gold color as Miles’s eyes. To feed a creature who came 
from your body with your own bodily fluid: Odelia pondered this, its philo- 
sophical profundity, while she took the candy bar in her lap and picked back 
the foil with her fingernails. She was onto a deep truth. She was searching 
her mind for the next step in the thought, in the way you search over and 
over for a lost object in the place where it should be but isn’t. She thought 
about the things shed been reading lately: The Golden Bough, The Hero with 
а Thousand Faces, and The Seven Sermons to the Dead. She had a feeling that 
things were coming together in her head, that this jigsaw puzzle of intercon- 
nected ideas was almost in place. She was thinking about magic and religion 
and love and birth and sex and death and eternal returns and the circles of 


myth. She looked out the window and ate the candy bar and fed her son. 
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Five miles below them lay the Atlantic Ocean: blue black and vast, its 
crashing waves diminished to ripples. She could see the shadow of the plane 
on the surface of the water and a beaming circle of light. She thought about 
all the animals swimming in the ocean below them. Eels and stingrays and 
giant squid and fish with bioluminescent lamps dangling from their heads 
so they may see in the dark, who live near the bottom where we cannot go 
because the pressure would crush us. And whales—blue whales, these ani- 
mals a hundred feet long each who glide under the surface of the water like 
massive phantoms and speak to one another in low, haunting songs across 
fathoms and fathoms. 

The word fathom would always make her think of Miles. He had been 
an actor in college, where they met before they dropped out to join the revo- 
lution. He had always played spirits, sprites, tricksters, the lords of misrule. 
Не had played Puck in 4 Midsummer Nights Dream, Mercutio in Romeo 
and Juliet, Ariel in The Tempest. She looked out the window at the sea 
below, thinking of mystery and whale song and deep beautiful darkness, and 
thought, “Full fathom five thy father lies...” but could not remember the 
rest of it. Without looking away from the sea, the plane’s shadow, its irides- 
cent halo, her forehead resting on the windowpane, which was warm from 
the sun, she said softly, knowing if she gave him the first line Miles would 
finish it, “Full fathom five thy father lies—” 

Miles immediately answered, “Of his bones are coral made, those are 
pearls that were his eyes: nothing of him that doth fade, but doth suffer a 
sea-change into something rich and strange.” 

She looked at Miles and smiled. Here we are in the sky, moving west- 
bound fast enough to chase the sun over the curvature of the Earth and the 
sea is full of mysterious creatures and I am feeding my child with the milk of 
my own body. She was in love with the beauty and mystery of life on Earth. 

“Miles,” she said, “I love you.” 

She reached out her face to kiss him. Miles kissed her back. His lips felt 
sticky and strange. She pulled back and looked at him. His grin was crazily 
stretched across his face like a rubber mask. He put his wide strong hand on 
her shoulder and tried to massage it a little, but the angle was awkward and 
his skin felt wet and bloodless, and his touch, although it was meant to be 
comforting, felt all wrong, like when you see a little kid petting a cat back- 


ward. His pupils were dilated. 
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“Oh? said Odelia. “Did you take something?" 

Miles nodded and his eyebrows did a Groucho Marx up-and-down, 
up-and-down, and the grin stretched a little wider, the rubber mask of his 
face threatening to snap. 

“So did Tessa,” he said. “Ten-fucking-hour flight, figured might as well. 


You know you just did, too, right?” 


TESSA WAS DOODLING witha red crayon in the moleskine notebook 
shed picked up at the duty-free shop in the Aéroport de Paris-Orly, draw- 
ing roses with yonic envelopes of petals and clumsy childish houses with 
curlicues of smoke coiling from the chimneys that twisted into labyrinthine 
designs, became fans of peacock feathers with human eyes and the segmented 
vasculatures of dragonfly wings. 

Odelia was still nursing Abraxas. She switched breasts after he sucked 
the heart-side one dry. No noticeable effect yet. 

“I guess I assumed you knew,’ said Miles. 

"Assumed. How would I? I thought it was just a fucking candy bar" 

"Relax; said Miles. "Nothing is just what it is. Everything is always 
something else. There is no just, only everything being something else.” 

He repeated this a few times, more to himself now it seemed than to her, 
codifying it to mantra, trying the revelation on for size, seeing if it made any 
sense. When he was done, he turned to her again and said, “I’m sorry. What's 
done is done, O. The only thing to do now is just relax and let it flow. Like 
Heraclitus: everything flows. Don’t fight it, baby. Don’t fight it.” 

Odelia knew he was right about that. It only goes bad when you try to 
fight it. She tried to relax: breathing deeply, in through the nose and out 
through the mouth. Miles and Tessa had a significant head start on her. 
Shed been asleep, though she didn't know for how long. And they didn’t 
know either. 

Miles got out of his seat and starting walking up and down the aisle. 

А stewardess rolled up with a cart. Her hair was bound in a drum-tight 
bun, her hips snug in a militaristic uniform with brass buttons flashing all 
Over it. 

"Steak or fish?" said the stewardess. 

She startled Tessa, who was hunched over her drawings in the moleskine. 

“What?” said Tessa. 
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"Steak or fish?" 

"What?" 

The stewardess bent closer to her and articulated, her mouth opening 
and closing histrionically around the shape of each word: 

"Steak—or— fish?" 

Tessa turned away from her and shot Odelia a look of wild-eyed animal 
panic. 

“She’s asking what you want to eat,” said Odelia. 

“I don't want anything,” said Tessa to the stewardess. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes yes I’m sure I don’t want anything I don’t want anything.” 

The stewardess turned to Odelia. 

“Steak or fish?” 

“Fish, please. And also white wine.” 

Tessa smacked her notebook shut, crossed her legs, and tried to look 
natural. She slid from the seat pocket a pamphlet with colorful cartoons 
detailing emergency evacuation procedures and pretended to read it. Odelia 
unlocked the plastic table in the seat back and folded it out in front of her. 
The stewardess reached across the seats to hand her a tray with a rectangular 
tin, napkin, fork, and knife on it, then unscrewed a small wine bottle, filled 
a wineglass half full, and handed these to Odelia. Tessa’s eyes followed the 
transferences of these objects with suspicion and a weak glimmer of hatred. 

Abraxas was fine. Hed quit feeding. He wasn’t asleep, but in a blissful 
daze: placid, smiley, making his gurgly prelinguistic baby noises. 

She drank half the wine. It wasn’t good. It had an unpleasantly piquant 
tang. She peeled back the rim of the rectangular tin container and removed 
the damp paper lid. Inside was a hot, slimy fish dinner nestled in steamed 
carrots and broccoli. She picked at it with the fork, ate about half of it before 
she stopped because ingesting the food was making her mildly nauseated. 
She drank the rest of the wine and felt better. She gave the half-eaten meal 
on the tray back to the stewardess when she squeaked past them again with 
the cart. 

The edges of things were beginning to get hazy. Everything was growing 
a thin coating of blue-gray fungi, like time-lapse footage of a mold culture 
growing in a petri dish. There was a jellyfish throbbing in her stomach. Her 


pulse quickened and she began to feel acutely conscious of her internal organs. 
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She daydreamed that she was sculpting her body, molding flesh onto her 
skeleton like in the vision of Ezekiel, and when she was done building her 
body in this way she would kiss herself and breathe life into her lungs, get 
the heart thumping. She catalogued the systems of the body: skeletal, mus- 
cular, nervous, respiratory, circulatory, digestive, reproductive. She imagined 
the inside of her body, pictured herself swimming through the conduits of 
blood in a microscopic submarine, like in Fantastic Voyage. The cilia of her 
lungs wave around aimlessly and the spongy walls heave in and out. Billions 
of little wiggling fingers line the inner walls of her intestines; pulpy bits of 
that fish entrée come tunneling through, and the wiggling fingers grab them 
and pick them apart, absorb them into the walls, transferring nourishment 
to the blood, and the blood revitalizing the brain, and the brain converting 
matter into electricity and redistributing it to the rest of the body. My body 
is like a utopian civilization, Odelia began to think. We all work together for 
the good of all. She expanded on the analogy: The cardiovascular system is 
to the body as resource distribution is to the state, and 

digestive : body :: agricultural : state 

skeletal/muscular : body :: industrial : state 

reproductive : body :: cultural : state 

nervous : body :: political : state 

Everything fits so beautifully together. All elements work integrally 
toward the health and benefit of the whole. She reasons that if this is pos- 
sible in the naturally occurring system of a single human body, then it should 
also be possible in human society. Look at me: I am a utopia. 

Miles comes back and sits down. He’s done pacing up and down the 
aisle. Odelia burns to tell him about this idea. 

“I am a utopia,’ she says. 

“What?” 

“Т am a utopia.” 

“What?” 

"I am a utopia.” 

It doesn’t occur to her that she should have to add anything else to com- 
municate the thought. 

“Hot damn,” says Miles. 

Ме tongue slithers in and out of his mouth twice to wet his lips. He's 


waving his fingers. All of his fingers appear to undulate at slightly different 
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wavelengths, like the tubular fingers of those medusoid creatures who Пе 
along the ocean floor and ensnare passing fish who stray too close and absorb 
them into themselves. Or is she thinking of her intestines? 

“Nervous body, political state.” she explains. 

“Me no understand,” says Miles in a silly Mexican accent. 

“Look. If everything in the human body communicates and works 
together, then there’s no reason why many human bodies at the same time 
can’t communicate and work together for the benefit of all. We all just have 
to think of ourselves as a single body with no individual conflicting motives. 
We have to all think of ourselves as parts of a single biological entity. 
Everybody will work just as much as everybody else and there’s no need for 
money, no sexual jealousy...” 

Odelia spools out her dying sentence with her fingers circling in the air. 

“Oh, says Miles. “Then I see Queen Mab hath been with you.” 


“What?” 
“Then I see Queen Mab hath been with you." 
“What?” 


“She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes in shape no bigger than an 
agate-stone on the forefinger of an alderman, drawn with a team of little 
atomies athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep—” 

“Okay, stop,” says Odelia. “Not now.” 

Miles is quiet. He turns away from her. 

A little later, he gets up and leaves. So does Tessa. They both leave their 
seats and disappear up the aisle. Miles’s yellow-and-blue Hawaiian shirt 


smears a wake of color in the air as he goes. 


ODELIA BEGINS TO SEE PATTERNS onsurfaces. Kaleidoscopes pro- 
jected onto everything. Like a net of lace woven out of semitranslucent metal- 
lic fiber, a spiderweb mapped onto everything. Aztec stuff: the snake god, the 
rain god, the war god, the sun god with a mane of flames and spirals for eyes and 
a lolling tongue. Coyolxauhqui, whose severed head is the moon, Quetzalcoatl, 
the psychopomp, Tepeyollotl, the god of earthquakes, echoes, and jaguars. 
The godheads slide down the concave walls of the airplane cabin and 
continue across the floor. Outside the window, the clouds have begun to 
organize and form shapes, dendriform fractal sets with tendrils sprouting 


tendrils, curling out into infinity. 
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The pattern of the fabric оп the backs of the seats, ugly blue gray with 
orange and brown horizontal stripes and orange flecks sprinkled all over it— 
this pattern is only painted on. Freshly applied to the backs of the economy- 
class seats with wet paint, and it's dripping. The flecks of orange dribble into 
the blue, and the colors ooze and slide down the back of the seat. 

Odelia remembers to breathe, sucks in a gulp of air, shakes her head 
and blinks twice. The image resets itself back to normal. Then it starts drip- 
ping again. 

She has to keep her fingers occupied. Her tongue thrashes in her mouth 
like a wounded snake. Fingers moving and muscles tensing and relaxing. 

Then Abraxas begins to scream. 

This is actually what reminds ОдеПа that he is there. 

She has been holding him. Has she been holding him correctly? One 
hand scooped under the butt and the other supporting the back, cradling 
him at two points to comfortably distribute his weight, to ease the circula- 
tion of cosmic energy through his little meridians, keep his blood flow har- 
monious with gravity. She holds Abraxas to her chest and sways him back 
and forth. 

“Tsh-tsh-tsh-tsh-tsh shhhhhhh.” 

He squirms in her arms like a giant earthworm. He struggles with her, 
smooth, white, fat arms and legs pumping crazily. 

Не screaming. 

Now she’s trying to fight it. Now she’s trying not to try to fight it and 
that makes it worse. She feels her heartbeat quicken and hears blood batter- 
ing in her brain and she’s sweating. 

“Please,” she says, whispering, unclear whether she’s saying this to Abraxas 
or to herself. “Please stop it. Please please please please please stop it.” 

He doesn’t stop it, nor does the (6aR,9R)-N,N-diethyl-7-methyl- 
4,6,6a,7,8,9-hexahydroindolo-[4,3-/g]quinoline-9-carboxamide that is in her 
brain. She sees interlocking hexagons in the chemistry textbook, valence 
bonds, Lewis dots. Honeycombs of hexagons latching onto the synapses, 
redirecting the rush of electricity like train-yard switches. 

The other passengers turn their heads and filch brief looks in her direc- 
tion. Maybe the men give her looks of irritation and maybe some of the 
women even give her looks of sympathy, but Odelia interprets every look as 


an indignant look, a look of condemnation. People who had been sleeping 
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have woken up. They roll their eyes and dephlegm their throats with wet, 
guttural coughs. Some people stare. Other people try not to look at her. 

The baby continues to thrash, he continues to cry, and not just dry wail- 
ing but full real crying, tears running and everything, and he continues to 
scream. 

He chokes on himself for a moment, sputters, stops, spits up. The grainy 
white splatter of her breast milk turned to puke slides down his chin and 
onto Odelias dress. She holds him close and fumps a hand on his back. 
When he recovers he sucks in a deep breath and starts screaming again. 

Miles and Tessa come back and sit down. Their breathing is heavy, their 
cheeks inflamed. Miless yellow-and-blue Hawaiian shirt is untucked. 

Miles drags his hands through his long hair and shakes it out like a wet 
dog drying off. He looks, bewilderedly, ас Odelia. Abraxas screams. The 
baby's face is red and afraid. 

“Hey kiddo,’ he says, pinching a foot. “Cootchie cootchie motherfuckin’ 
coo, little man.” 

Odelia looks at him. 

“Whatsa matter?” says Miles. 

“Miles. I don't know what to do. He won't stop screaming. He wont 
stop screaming." 

"ts cool, it's cool, it’s cool,” says Miles. "He's fine. Relax. Relax. Relax.” 
His big hand lands on her knee and slides up her leg and squeezes the inside 
of her thigh. As Abraxas screams and thump thump thumps against her 
chest, Miles leans over and kisses the side of her forehead. She feels the spit 
from his lips cooling on her temple. 

Odelia looks into Abraxass face. Abraxas opens his eyes. He opens his 


beautiful green-gold Miless-eyes eyes. His pupils are dilated. 


ODELIA THINKS OF THE MILK, surging out of her body and into 
his mouth. From body to body and life to life. She thinks of threads, she 
thinks of wire-thin nerves spooling from the tips of her nipples into the tiny 
mouth, latched, gumming, draining her, swallowing her electric currents. 
She eats, she drinks, he drinks her. Everything that goes into her goes in 
some way into him. When he was in her womb, a cable of flesh connected 
them. They're still almost one body, their hearts still pump together in per- 


fect syncopation, one continuum of flesh. 
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"OH GOD," SHE SAYS. 

“What.” 

“Oh god oh god oh god.” 

"What? 

"Oh god oh god oh god oh god oh год” 

Miles grabs her face with the palm of his hand and twists her head until 
her eyes meet his and squeezes her cheeks hard until her lips pucker. He 
locks eyes with her and leans in until his face is an inch away from hers and 
every time he pronounces the letter Ѓѕһе feels a hot blast of his breath on 
her face as he hisses, “Please fucking get the fuck ahold of yourself and tell 
me what the fuck is fucking wrong with you.” 

Odelia points at the baby. 

“He got it from the milk.” 

A look of some concern manifests on Miles’s face. He releases the hand 
on her face. 

“Lemme see his eyes.” 

“No. Don’t. Don’t. Don’t. You'll scare him.” 

She clutches Abraxas and blinks several times rapidly, trying to will 
down the throbbing in her stomach and her chest and her brain. Tears well 
under her cheekbones. She tries to dam them back. Her vision blurs. 

“Come on. Let me see.” 

Miles pries open one of Abraxas’s eyes with a thumb and forefinger and 
the baby recoils and howls louder. 

“Look, let's relax. ІСІ! be okay. All we can do right now is fucking, you 
know, is just ride it out. Odelia, listen to me. Relax. It'll be all right. It'll be 
all right. Okay? Don’t worry, baby. Everything will turn out all right.” 

"Okay; she whispers, so softly she almost can't hear herself. “Okay okay 
okay okay okay okay okay okay okay...” 

Holding the screaming baby, rocking back and forth in her seat, she has 
accidentally hypnotized herself with the sound of her own speech. 

The people around them whisper to each other. The world is a whisper 
chamber, hissing with all their secrets. The thrumming of the turbines, the 
peep of the wheels under the stewardess’s cart, the conversations of the other 
passengers: every noise becomes amplified, sharpened but not demystified, 


demonized to a conspiratorial whisper. 
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She looks out the window and sees bubble clusters sprouting and real- 
izes the plane is plunging underwater, fathom by fathom, into the ocean, 
swallowed in the maelstrom like a turd in a toilet, the massive shadows of 
whales gliding past, pressure pounding in her lungs, nitrogen gas frothing in 
her blood. 

No, we're still in the air. We're in an airplane in the air, dipping and 
weaving through the jet stream, miracles of Newtonian mechanics keeping 
us strung to our vector like a bead along a wire by the thrust of stirred flame 
and the shape of the wings. 

Look at what the human race can do!—lift us up and deliver us from 
one continent to another in a matter of hours, the hands of engineers ani- 
mating inanimate matter, by the magic of math liberating stupid shivering 
primitives like us from the constrictions of time and space. 

Odelia squeezes her eyes shut tight and then loosens them. The light 
bleeding through her eyelids makes geometric patterns, chessboards and dia- 
monds that flicker and flash in the darkness. She sees a woman three stories 
tall, а huge hill of flesh. She has long black hair made of iron cables, and 
three faces. Each of her three mouths is chewing on a pig, and the blood 
runs down her three faces and runs down her body. Her body is covered with 
breasts that wrap around her torso in seven rows, and a jet of blood hisses 
from the tip of each nipple. The blood runs down her body into a lake of 
boiling blood on fire that she is standing in. The lake is full impurities and 
abominations, expectorate and effluvia. All the blood and piss and sweat and 
come and shit and puke and tears that have ever come out of anyone’s body 


is in the lake. 


SHE OPENS HER EYES and looks at the thing in her lap. It won't stop 
screaming. For the moment she’s not exactly sure what this thing is but she 
knows she must hold it. It will be bad if she lets go. Her hands are cold and slick. 

The man in the seat in front of her turns around to look. 

A mouth, a nose, and an eyeball appear in the sliver of space between 
the seats. The eyeball is a tender glistening globe, a prick of black rimmed in 
a band of blue. It is looking at her. 

“Hey, the mouth says, “you going to change that kid’s die purr or what.” 

What? What the fuck is a die purr? 
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The mouth, the nose, and the eye disappear. 

Oh. 

The moment the face parts go away, she smells the perfect smell of shit. 
She wonders how long it has been smelling like that without her noticing. 
This screaming thing is my child. It is my son. This screaming thing is my son 
and I have to make it stop smelling like shit. 

Odelia turns to Miles. He and Tessa are conversing closely. She's whis- 
pering. Her hand is on his knee. 

“I have—” she says. 

Miles turns to look at her. Tiny bugs are crawling around all over his face. 

“Т have—" 

Tiny bugs are crawling around all over Miles’s face. She closes her eyes. 

“I have to change the diaper" Odelia says. Yes: that was а complete, 
coherent sentence. Good. She opens her eyes. 

Miles looks at her. His face is as blank as a blank sheet of paper rolled in 
a typewriter in front of someone with a blank mind. 

"Diaper. I have to change the diaper" 

The world is receding into focus. Keep it there. Control it. Don't relax. 
Control it. 

Miles scrunches himself sideways, and Tessa folds her legs against her 
chest in her seat with her wrists wrapped around her ankles. Odelia squeezes 
past them with the screaming infant in her arms. Standing in the aisle, she 
asks Miles to hand her the bag underneath her seat. 

“Тһе what?" says Miles, looking at her as if she's speaking in another 
language. 

“Му bag,” she says. “The bag under the seat.” 

Abraxas writhes. He’s screaming in an almost non-baby way, screaming 
as if his insides are on fire. Screaming in the way she imagines the human 
sacrifice screams when the Aztec priest cuts a slash below the rib cage, 
reaches under the ribs up to his elbow, groping the organs, feeling for the one 
that beats. 

She thinks that Abraxas is thinking this: make it stop, make it stop, make 
it stop, make it stop. He needs to be comforted and she cannot comfort him. 
He doesn’t know what is happening. The bond between mother and child has 
been cut, and he is alone inside his own brain. 


“Oh—” says Miles, finally decoding the message. 
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He reaches under the seat and hands her the bag with diapers and tal- 


cum powder in it. 


ODELIA WALKS DOWN THE AISLE of the airplane, picking her 
steps like she's walking on a sheet of oiled glass. She hears decontextual- 
ized segments of people's conversations in passing, their voices hushed and 
accusatory, murmuring with judgment. 

Orange spots appear and disappear on the carpet and on the ceiling. They 
appear in her peripheral vision but disappear if she looks directly at them. 

Inside the cramped lavatory, even with the door thumped shut and 
locked, she can still hear the nasty sibilance of damning whispers. The toi- 
let and sink are made of stainless steel. So is the floor. The lighting is the 
color of an egg yolk. The room pitches and wobbles. She has to grasp the 
corner of the sink to keep her balance. She lays Abraxas on the steel floor, 
her hand protecting his head. He’s hard to hold, he’s squirming all over. 
He won't keep still. Streaks of orange rust are draining down the walls. 
She peels his diaper off. It’s damp and heavy with urine and squashed pea- 
green shit. His skin is wrinkled from the moisture. His tiny tube of a penis. 
She wipes him off quickly. It’s a cloth diaper, but she dumps it in the toilet 
anyway and flushes. The hatch roars open and sucks it down to wherever 
it goes. She dashes him with a puff of talcum powder and wraps him up 
with a fresh diaper, careful not to prick him with the safety pin. He’s still 
screaming. Her hands are trembling. She feels so weak she might faint. She 
has to bend over the toilet bowl. Her stomach makes a fist and releases it. 
Her hands are clammy and white, gripped around the rim of the steel toilet. 
She leans her head over the toilet bowl. Nothing comes out. Her hands 
shake. Somebody knocks on the door. She doesn’t answer. There’s another, 
angrier knock. 

The baby is still screaming. She picks him up and holds him and opens 
the door. 


ONCE, ODELIA AND MILES went hiking in the mountains outlying 
Tangier. Well, more than once, many times. But this once, this once, it was a 
blazing afternoon, the sky so bright it was almost white, the air salty, the pale 
green line of the sea visible from the mountains. Miles had been reading an 


Alan Watts book titled The Joyous Cosmology. They were walking and talking 
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about the sublime harmony of the natural world. Miles told her that this was 
the joyous cosmology. 

There was Miles, sun browned and bare chested in the sand-colored 
mountains of Morocco, stretching his lean arms out heroically, as if welcom- 
ing the embrace of the universe. The sky, the sea, the land. What a beautiful 
place. What a beautiful day. 

"Look around you! Look! It’s the joyous cosmology!” 

They made love right there in the sand under the open sky in the middle 
of the day. His sweat smelled like truffles. She licked it off of his neck. 

She asked him to recite the Queen Mab speech for her. She lay smil- 
ing on the sand with their clothes bunched under her head for a pillow 
and felt the sun’s heat on her bare stomach and watched Miles’s lean, dirty, 
darkly tanned naked body twisting in the desert as he began, “Oh, then I see 
Queen Mab hath been with you...”’—and he rocked and tumbled through 
the speech, shouting it at the mountains. When he came to its end, he ran 
to a different place and assumed a different voice, and said Romeo’s line: 

“Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace. Thou talk’st of nothing.” 

Then he ran back to Mercutio’s place and answered Romeos interruption: 

“True, I talk of dreams, which are the children of an idle brain, begot of 
nothing but vain fantasy.” 

They put their clothes back on and continued hiking. They met a 
shepherd, who was switching his flock along the trail: the dust cloud, the 
flies, the racket of wooden bells knocking at their necks and desultory 
bleating. They offered to smoke their hashish with him and he greedily 
accepted. They sat with him under a creaking desert palm tree and smoked 
the hashish. There weren't six words of language common between them, 
but they seemed to understand each other well enough. His brown skin was 
withered, weather-beaten to the texture of a crumpled brown paper sack. He 
had so few teeth she could count them, and his tongue was black. He got up 
to go. 

They kept walking. A little while later they saw a stray sheep. The sheep 
was bashing its head against a rock. Over and over. There was a skinny boy 
who looked about ten years old sitting nearby on a log, watching. He was 
doodling in the dirt with a stick. They could tell by his face that he was 
the shepherd’s son. The sheep kept bashing his head into the rock, over and 
over. Blood ran down the side of the rock and curdled in the sand. A shard 
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of the sheep’s skull had cracked open, like a little door, and а string of brains 
dangled out of the sheep’s head. 

The boy saw Miles and Odelia, and he pointed at the sheep and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

That was before they met Tessa, and before she came to live with them, 
before the man in the gray suit and the gray hat started following Odelia 
everywhere she went, before Miles ripped the phone out of the wall and 


threw it in the fire, and before Abraxas was born. 


THE WOMAN IN PURPLE was standing outside the lavatory door, 
with her pearl earrings and brown hair piled on top of her head like a loaf of 
bread. She put her hand on Odelias arm. Odelia flinched at her touch. The 
woman said, “ОБ dear. Did you have the fish?" 


ABRAXAS SCREAMED for the remaining duration of the flight. The 
airplane dove into Miami-Dade, and as it roared down the runway, Odelia 
turned to Miles and told him she had to take Abraxas to a hospital. 

“He'll be fine, he'll be fine,” said Miles. “You can take him to a doctor in 
Mexico if you want. But he'll be fine. We can’t lose you. You're never gonna 
be able to get back down to us.” 

"I'm not taking him to a Mexican hospital,” said Odelia. “I want to be in 
America. I want to be in a place where people understand what I'm saying." 

“You wont be safer. You'll get caught. They'll figure you out.” 


"I'm scared to death. Miles, I'm scared to death.” 


ABRAXAS WASN'T SCREAMING ANYMORE. He was too tired 
to scream. Hed settled into a persistent tearful whimper. She held him, she 
tried to make him understand that she was there and that she loved him, but 
she knew that inside himself he was completely alone. 

She kissed the top of his head, blew her warm breath on his skin, and 
said, incanting it, again and again, “I will keep you from harm. I will keep 
you from harm. I will keep you from harm.” 

Even though she knew he couldn't understand her, she felt like she was 
telling a lie. 
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IT WAS LIGHT OUT when they descended the airstair onto Ше tarmac, 
roughly the same time here in Miami as when they'd boarded the plane in 
Paris. Ihe air was oozy with humidity. Odelia left Miles and Tessa at the 
connecting plane. They didn't kiss good-bye. They didn’t even hug. They just 
sort of stood there and looked at each other. Odelia was crying. Miles gave 
her some money. А hundred dollars. She had nothing else with her except 


for Abraxas. Miles and Tessa got on the plane to Mexico. 


THE SKY WAS PINK, theair jungly with moisture. The heat was sicken- 
ing. А row of thick-trunked palm trees skirted the runway and the leaves of 
their brittle fronds clicked together in a slight breeze that did nothing more 
refreshing than blow the heat around. The tarmac was chaotic with criss- 
crossing streams of traffic, pedestrian and vehicular. Men in blue jumpsuits 
and caps walked around with bright orange batons and drove baggage trains 
that scuttled like grumbling, beeping caterpillars across the concrete, and all 
the passengers who had just deplaned from international flights funneled 
into the doors of the airport in a blizzard of languages, snapping at their chil- 
dren and grunting miserably under the weight of their luggage. Odelia joined 
the crush and was carried by the crowd through the doors. With her fingers 
Odelia smeared tears out of her eyes, which she was sure were bloodshot and 
swollen lidded from crying. Inside the airport the crowd tapered into a line 
which was corralled into a maze of switchbacks cordoned off with red ropes 
looping through rows of metal stands that looked like silver chess pawns. The 
floor of the large room was covered with thin gray carpet. Outside of the maze 
of ropes, men in green-and-brown military fatigues stood by with German 
shepherds on leashes. Several of the men in fatigues were sitting in a circle of 
folding chairs, drinking bottles of Coke and smoking cigarettes and watching 
a TV that was bolted to the wall in the corner of the ceiling. A lazily revolving 
metal ceiling fan whipped the rising smoke into a rapidly vanishing eddy. They 
were watching the commentators bicker back and forth about McGovern 
dumping Thomas Eagleton from the Democratic ticket. Eagleton had frail 
nerves. Hed undergone electroshock therapy and had troubles with drinking. 

Men and women in crisp airport uniforms trawled along the line, dis- 
tributing stubby pencils and customs declaration forms. 

Odelia had no plan and nowhere to go. There was the question of how 


she was going to make it through customs, which was coming closer and 
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closer as she shuffled toward the front of the line. There was the question 
of money, or rather the question of having almost no money. She thought 
about how she might be able to get back to her parents in Troy, New York. 
Maybe she could take a train or a bus. It was August of 1972. She was twenty- 
four years old and she hadn't seen or spoken to her parents in four years. She 
wanted to see her parents. They did not know they had a grandson. She was 
going to change her son's name. А smiling young woman in a blue airport 
uniform handed her a customs declaration form and a stubby pencil. 

“Welcome to the United States,” she chirped, and moved up the line. 

The baby whimpered and looked up at her, exhausted, his eyelashes 
caked with dried tears. Emily looked at the rectangle of starchy white paper 
the woman had given her. It was a hieroglyphic scramble of small print and 
dotted lines and boxes. Was she carrying any meats, animals, or animal prod- 
ucts? Disease agents, cell cultures, or snails? Awkwardly balancing the baby 
against her shoulder with her arm and holding the form, she began to try to 
fill it in with the stubby pencil. 

She had no legitimate identification with her. Passport, driver’s license— 
all of that was gone, and she could not remember if they had been lost or 
deliberately destroyed. She only had her forged Canadian passport. Her 
baby did not have a Social Security number, and she could not even remem- 
ber hers past the first three digits. She was afraid she was going to cry again. 
She looked around her for someone to ask for help. The people in front of 
her were speaking in French and the people behind her were speaking in a 
language that she could not even guess at. Instead of filling in the customs 
form, she turned the card over and with the stubby pencil wrote on the back 
of it: 


MY NAME IS EMILY BARROW. 

I AM AN AMERICAN. 

I AM A WANTED CRIMINAL. 

MY CHILD IS SICK. 

I AM TURNING MYSELF IN. 

I WILL TELL YOU ANYTHINGIKNOW 
ABOUT ANYONE. 

PLEASE HELP ME. 
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She underlined the last sentence. When she made it to the front of the line, 
she was made to stand and wait until one of the customs officers desks 
opened up. When there was a place for her, the uniformed man at the head of 
the line unhooked a red rope from a stand and allowed her to pass through. 
А bored-looking thin bald man with glasses and a white mustache sitting 
at one of the high desks beckoned to her. He wore a black suit with a red- 
and-blue striped tie and silver cuff links on his wrists. Emily stood in front 
of the desk and waited for him to speak. He was scratching at something on 
his desk with a fountain pen. Without looking up from the desk, the man 
held out a hand for her customs form and passport, and said, “Do you have 
anything to declare?" 
“Yes,” she said, and handed him the card. 
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Four Poems by Mary Jo Bang 


ADMISSION 


My mother was glamorous in a way I knew I 
never would be. Velvet belt buckle. Mascara 
lash. Miniature crimson lipstick living in the 
pocket of a purse. Her bow mouth was forever 
being twinned to a tissue. I never would wear 
that black windowpane see-through blouse, 
mother-of-pearl buttons tracing the path of her 
spine. Every woman was her rival. You could 
say seriousness made me impossible, exactly 
the same way beauty made her. I understand 
men. Some like to have one woman in their 
arms while a second one stands on a half shell, 
both continuously shifting between being and 
being seen. Even as a child, I understood there 
were erotic fishhooks that one couldn't see. I 


learned to use a camera to see what I could be. 
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AN ANATOMICAL STUDY 


Now I'm an archivist. Indexer of everywhere 
I have ever been. Of every moment I stood 
there and there. Of where I was when I was 
getting and spending. Coming and going. 
My seeing is now different from what it once 
was. White burns my eyes. Orange glares 
back like a crass plastic pumpkin bright 
in the last null of night. This must be the 
way any newborn sees a face facing its face. 
Color catches and brings two wide eyes into 
view. The archive is a disguise, and disguise 
is a form of experiment, a mask every bit as 
radical as an overblown detail or some new 
extreme perspective. Here I am not myself 
but still me: hectic tulle and self-timer instead 
of identity. I'm an interceding nameless other 
and transforming even as we speak: face, 
makeup, lace and cliché overlay. Eyes open, 
I'm someone else. Eyes closed, I’m a face 


shape falling asleep. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT IN THE BATHROOM MIRROR 


Some days, everything is a machine, by which I mean 
remove any outer covering and you will most likely 
find component parts: cogs and wheels that whir just 
like an artificial heart, a girl in a red cap redacting 
the sky, fish that look like blimps and fishlike blimps, 
an indifferent lighthouse that sweeps the horizon. 
I wasn’t a child for long, and after I wasn't, I was 
something else. I was this. And that. A blast furnace, 
a steel maze inside, the low-level engine room of an 
ocean liner. My eye repeats horizontally what I by 
this time already know: there is no turning back to 
be someone I might have been. Now there will only 


ever be multiples of me. 
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IN THE GARDEN BEHIND THE MASTER'S HOUSE 


Does the erotic exist outside architecture? The shepherd 
asleep, the shepherd awake— his staff in his hand. Sweet 
are the fields of. Exiled from home am. A sandwich of 
tendered lamb. Overhead, stars marvel in a heaven of 
now. Аз soon as we have a building, we have a mash-up 
of the dystopic present and the future that will not sit 
still. 4 is for agitation. В is for building a house. What 
does it mean to be a master. To have mastery. One 
woman, one man. Who is whom. Self-interest as an 
imperative is unlike any other. Where does опе live. It's 


early in the history of coupling. No one is more alone. 


Nom 


ANNE-LAURE ZEVI 


his morning, Esther Saint-Juste did 

nothing between the time she woke up 

and the time she got out of bed. There is 
nothing she'll be able to tell her husband when he 
calls just before lunch. The telephone may already 
have rung, it may have rung more than once, and 
she may have heard it ring. She can’t say for cer- 
tain. If she were criticized for staying in bed so late, 
she would explain that she had a “rough night"—a 
phrase that makes Antoine Saint-Juste uncomfort- 
able each time Esther uses it to excuse her air of 
distraction. He gets these telephone calls out of the 
way as punctually as he can. 

Last night, for the first time in months, she 
slept for several hours straight. She woke to the 
blinding light of day, sweating in her pajamas, 
the same ones she wears to bed every night now, 
buttoned to the neck. She got up and closed the 


curtains in a daze, took off her pajamas, drank from 
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the jug of water on the bedside, and went back to bed. Her side of the mat- 
tress was damp, so she moved over. She threw aside her husband’s pillow—it 
smelled of cologne—and grabbed her own, turning it so the dry side faced 
up. Then, nothing. She lay curled up in the indentation left on the dry, cool 
mattress. For the first time in ages, with no pajamas on, she could feel her 


own naked body. 


HER HUSBAND USUALLY TAKES CARE of the mail when he 
comes home from work, but this morning the doorman buzzes and Esther 
has to sign for a package. Tax forms from the accountant. She flicks through 
them distractedly, past the section marked “Children.” Oscar, as he would 
have been called had he not died at birth, had been perfect. The pregnancy 
had been a wonderful surprise for Antoine, and fortunately Esther's looks 
were not affected too much. When a friend, who'd made it her mission to 
save Esther, spoke of a brother or sister for Oscar, Esther pretended not to 
understand. She was horrified at the thought of replacing one child with 
another. The doctors couldn't say what had gone wrong. They could have 
done nothing to prevent it. Nothing guaranteed that another child would be 
born alive. The solicitude of those around her does nothing to abate Esther's 
sorrow; it is as though her rotting womb is devouring her from the inside. 
Antoine knows to stay away from his wife. She leaves the tax forms on her 
husband’s desk for his signature. The four radios she leaves on all day play 
music that sounds like white noise covering up yet another noise in the back- 
ground, distinct, although no one else can hear it. 

Now the telephone rings. Esther turns up the volume on the nearest 
radio, but when the song ends the telephone is still ringing and she lifts the 
handset with the same irritation she would feel if she were hanging up on 
someone. Its Antoine, checking in. The radio starts to blare out another 
song. Her husband shouts, he can't hear what she's saying, and since she can't 
hear what he’s saying either, she shouts that she's fine, that she’s busy, and 
that she'll call him back later—which she won't. 

When she hangs up, the sound of children crying fills the room. Just 
as she's about to change the station, she hears a Vietnamese voice and then, 
after a short delay, a translator. She listens, transfixed. There is no end to the 
war in Vietnam, the armies are getting nowhere, soldiers are being killed, 


civilians massacred. The journalist explains that orphanages in Saigon are 
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crammed full of children; theres not enough food or medication to go 
around, let alone personnel. The director of the orphanage makes an appeal 
to the citizens of France, to their humanity, but Esther knows that he is 
speaking directly to her. Money, food, and medication all help. But adop- 


tion helps most of all. 


ANTOINE SAINT-JUSTE IS HIGH UP ina very well-known bank, 
a fact that, his parents say, will impress the adoption agency. He and his 
wife have a strong marriage, having survived an experience that, according 
to Esther Saint-Juste’s friend, would have destroyed her own relationship. 
Antoine likes the idea of adopting a child. So do his parents, his wife's par- 
ents, and all their friends. There's some relief knowing that, this time, there 
will be a definite outcome to the wait. No need for nine months of whispers 
behind closed doors. 

This doesn't stop Antoine’s parents from worrying about their daughter- 
in-law's plan, but he knows what to say: adopting a child might help Esther 
to grieve and might help her, later on, to want another child of her own. Of 
their own. (Antoine must have heard this from a friend, because it is not 
the kind of observation he would arrive at by himself; he hasn't even truly 
considered what the death of his own son might mean for him.) Antoine's 
father wonders what happens if the child *malfunctions"; can you send it 
back or swap it for another? He's about to ask, but when his wife says that 
as a Christian one can only approve, he holds his tongue. Esther Saint-Juste 
gets in touch with the adoption agency and fills in the forms, which she 
and her husband sign: finally, a joint enterprise. That evening, to celebrate, 
Antoine takes his wife out for dinner at a Michelin-starred restaurant, and, 
later that night, he doesn't pretend to be asleep when she gets into bed, long 
after he does, decked out in a new pair of pajamas, much more fetching than 
the ones she has been wearing for the past year now. 

Things move quickly. Friends and relatives supply the necessary refer- 
ences, vouching for their good character, proud to be so close to such a lov- 
ing, loyal, intelligent, generous couple. The adoption agency visits twice to 
witness firsthand the truth of these glowing testimonials and to take note 
of the large, comfortable apartment. It seems the Saint-Justes are dream 
parents. Аз soon as the request has been completed, the summer unfolds, 


happily, busily. Old friendships are rekindled. Dinner parties punctuate the 
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weekday evenings. The prospect of family weekends in the country (with 
Antoine' parents) or on the coast (with Esther's parents) makes the work- 
days painless for Antoine. Esther Saint-Juste is radiant. Adoption suits her 
perfectly. She's waiting for a Vietnamese child. Shed like a newborn but 
has agreed to a child “Age о—2, and she checked the box marked “Girl” on 
the form. She starts to decorate a room next door to the one that would 
have been Oscar, which she leaves empty. The new nursery is large enough 
to accommodate two beds, so that she can sleep right next to the child when 


it arrives. 


THE ADOPTION AGENCY EXPLAINS that there is no need to keep 
calling. They have a long waiting list and all these parents-in-waiting want a 
baby; the Saint-Justes should expect to wait about a year before the agency 
brings them news of a suitable child. Esther's mother, Madeleine, continues 
to look after her daughter with the tact and intelligence she's displayed ever 
since her grandson died. She reads books about Vietnam, although she had 
never given much thought to Vietnam before. She tries in vain to interest 
her daughter in the country, but Esther Saint-Juste would rather not think 
about it, in case the adoption falls through. Exactly nine months after the 
Saint-Justes file their request, the agency calls with details about a little girl 
age one year and nine months. The Saint-Justes comb through the few pages 
in her file. The girl had been taken to the orphanage by neighbors after her 
parents died. She is described as a sociable child who gets along well with 
other children, has a good appetite, and has no trouble falling asleep, even 
if she does seem to move around a lot in her sleep. The orphanage has sup- 
plied blood work, growth charts, and vaccination records. The girl is in good 
health and developing normally. Doctors have classified her as “adoptable.” 
The Saint-Justes look at the black-and-white photo of the child. The arm- 
chair she sits in is too big for her. She wears a sweater and dungarees. In 
front of her hangs a little sign inscribed with two letters and four numbers. 
Her future parents think she looks pretty. She may not be smiling, but she 
doesn't look sad. 

It takes time to get her a Vietnamese passport, to gather all the nec- 
essary documents and the signatures from the French authorities who will 
grant her French citizenship. Meanwhile the child is growing up. When she 


steps off the plane at Roissy airport, she is two years old. Esther's mother is 
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the first to recognize the little girl among the woebegone children clustered 
around the adoption agency's sign. The director of the agency greets the 
couple and congratulates them on their little girl, who is led toward them by 
a Vietnamese lady. The child doesn't seem to hear what she’s being told, but 
when the lady gestures toward her new parents, she starts to cry. Ihe woman 
in charge of the agency, as though to apologize, explains that the children 
have had a long journey and that they are tired. The only thing now left 
to do is for the parents to take the child home and, if there are any doubts, to 
consult the “Manual for New Parents and Their Child” which should prove 
very useful in the first few weeks. 

The child has no luggage. Esther Saint-Juste picks her up and carries her 
away. In the car, Madeleine sits next to her son-in-law in front while Esther 
sits in the back with the child. The child cries throughout the journey, and 
cries all afternoon, all evening, and all night. Her new parents try every- 
thing. They rock her, try to feed her, and bathe her. They lie down beside her 
on the mattress they ultimately placed on the floor beside her cot, the way 
the manual says. Nothing works. She cries herself to sleep in the early hours 
of the morning. Antoine and Esther are woken by Madeleine, who calls to 
ask how things are going. She tells chem she'll wait a few days before she 
visits, so the child can get used to her new home. 

Esther can see that Nom is suffering and therefore, thanks to her own 
grief, feels equal to the task of helping her. She painstakingly, patiently 
devotes herself to caring for this little girl, who sinks into exhausted sleep 
at unexpected moments only to wake up in a daze from the nightmares that 
plague her all night long. All this Esther recognizes from the months after 
Oscars death, when nighttime would take away the horror of having to 
speak, of having to pick up the phone, but would usher in new horrors, so 
that eventually she began to welcome the exhaustion that alone could mask 
her pain. 

For the first few days Noms new parents don't speak to her: she does not 
speak their language, and it seems pointless, or strange, to try to communi- 
cate knowing she won't understand. Although she cries less than at first, she 
still spends most of her time in tears. Bath time is hard. Nom doesn't want to 
be undressed, hates being soaped down, and is especially averse to having her 
hair washed: she won't allow anyone to touch her face and when Esther tries 


to touch her, she closes her eyes and screams, reaching out violently with her 
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hands as though to scratch anything within reach. Her parents try to keep 
her nails short because she often ends up scratching her own face. Esther is 
kind and patient, but Nom’s behavior makes her gestures hesitant and clumsy. 
Antoine offers to help out but fares no better. Anyway, being alone with a 
naked two-year-old stranger makes him uncomfortable. One night, Esther 
lifts Nom into the bathtub in front of Madeleine to show her just how bad 
things are. With her claws out and her hair standing on end, Nom looks 
just like a cat who has been thrown into the water. Esther's mother starts to 
meow. Nom opens her eyes wide, frowns, then makes a face, a familiar, hor- 
rifying grimace, which Esther had, until now, taken as an affront to her own 
shortcomings, but which in this new light seems as warm and friendly as a 
full-toothed smile. Now the game begins. Madeleine makes catlike motions 
with her hands, and Nom meows softly, knowing that she's being irresistibly 
funny. Madeleine laughs and laughs and Nom smiles. Madeleine buys her a 
cat, which they name Chat. Chat is her first French word. Esther, mortified 
by her lack of imagination, wants to know that she can make Nom laugh, 
too. She tickles her—Nom hates it and squirms around joylessly—and forces 
herself to laugh at things she thinks the child might find funny. She tries 
making faces, but when she catches sight of her forced expression in the mir- 
ror she sees why Nom refuses to play along. 

The neighborhood kids seem to have no trouble with Nom. They com- 
pete for her attention because they think she looks funny in the blanket that 
she wears over her shoulders, like a cape. The children ask Esther a thousand 
questions about Nom and are never fazed by her answers—until their par- 
ents approach. Then Esther' replies grow vague and confusing. The girls find 
her pretty and the boys like how quick and lively she is. The parents remind 
their children that Nom doesn't yet understand French and that it's not fair 
to make fun of her. But how can you blame them if Nom does whatever silly 
thing you put in her head, without needing to be told in words? After an 
afternoon spent playing in the park, Nom sleeps through the night. 

For Esther, mealtimes are almost sacred occasions. Nom is oblivious 
to everything beyond her plate when it's full, and even more so when— 
anxiously— she sees it's about to be empty. She eats with gusto but also with 
solemnity. She likes lots of things but doesn't eat meat. She rejects rice, too. 
Madeleine thinks it must be different from the kind she's used to. Now, 
though, Nom has discovered bread and butter and stuffs herself with it until 
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her stomach sticks out from her pants, something she seems to take great 
pleasure in. Esther wants to be alone with Nom for these mealtime ceremo- 
nies. She wants to feed Nom by herself. She wants to be the cause of her 
anticipation and the source of her satisfaction, to win her approval, to be the 
one rewarded by the expression—so precious, though so easy to elicit—of 
fulfillment on the child's face. Esther is proud of Хоп progress. Antoine 
Saint-Juste is proud of his wife. 

After a few months, Esther finally feels she's getting somewhere when 
she reads Nom a bedtime story—something she hadn't yet tried because of 
the language problem—and the child falls sound asleep. The next morning 
Esther calls her mother to tell her the news, and Madeleine explains that 
Nom must have gone to sleep lulled by the sound of Esther's voice. Esther 
buys a pile of storybooks and diligently reads to her every night. Madeleine 
has explained that what she reads doesn't matter so much as the sound of 
her voice and the expressions on her face: that she, Esther, is what pleases 
the child. But Madeleine also sees that her daughter isn't spontaneous with 
Nom and that, despite the affection her daughter feels for the child, she has 
trouble communicating with her outside their daily routines. It’s not that 
Esther lacks good judgment or sensitivity. She's che one who came up with 
the idea of fashioning a cape from the blanket that Nom took as her own the 
day after she arrived and that she insists on wearing day and night, whether 
she’s sleeping, playing, eating, or out and about. The cape keeps Nom happy, 
and it seems to have an unexpected effect on the people they meet. Nom’s 
presence, the color of her skin, the way she looks, the fact that she’s old 
enough to have a troubling history: all of these considerations are set aside 
as people tell Nom that her cape is beautiful, ask her if it’s her birthday, ask 


her what her name is, and ask Esther if they can give her some candy. 


WHOEVER TOLD ANTOINE SAINT-JUSTE that adopting a child 
might help his wife through her grief had been right. For a few weeks now, 
Nom has been stealing glances at Esther’s belly. It seems to be growing under 
her very eyes. Esther has tried to draw her attention away from it. She avoids 
holding the child close to her, say when she’s sleepy or when she’s taken a 
tumble. If she has any idea what's going on, it's not thanks to Antoine or 
Esther Saint-Juste, but to Madeleine, who has tried to explain. Madeleine 


takes care of Nom more than she ever looked after her own children. Nom, 
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who was used to going to Ше swimming pool with Madeleine on Mondays, 
to the park on Wednesdays, and to a matinee performance at the opera— 
perfect for a nap—now finds herself spending every weekday with Madeleine 
and many nights, too. Luckily, Nom seems to enjoy her time with Madeleine. 

Céline arrives in the world on Noms birthday. No one notices this fact 
until С тез birth is registered, at which point a big fuss is made and Nom 
is lavished with gifts. Someone else opens the biggest package for her, and 
everyone laughs at the frightened expression on her face as she confronts a 
huge bear, so big that it seems to want to hug her as soon as it's freed from 
its wrapping paper. Madeleine is happy for Esther, but she knows that her 
daughter' tears are not just tears of joy. She indicates that it's time to take 
the sulky Nom away, and no one objects as they leave the swarm of people 
around Esther' bed. In the weeks that follow, Madeleine brings her to see 
her mother and her baby sister as often as she can. Each time they visit, 
Madeleine insists that the situation is untenable. From now on, Nom should 
simply live with Madeleine and her husband. When the Saint-Justes try 
to explain these new circumstances to Nom, they like to believe that she 
doesn't understand a word, but Esther is convinced that Nom senses the 
gravity of what they are about to do, and she and her husband are cowed by 
the child's silence. 


—Translated from the French by Mitzi Angel 
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Cynthia Zarin 


JAPANESE POEMS 


Between the bent boughs 
of the splayed sumac, the silver 


owl rests his head 


Тһе perimeter 
left by your absence is long 


to walk in one day 


The angel in her 
credenza of extreme beauty 


dogs swim the river 


Ilook for my heart 
by the lamp where the light is. 
Skitter in the wet black leaves. 
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Two Poems by Mary Ruefle 


MILK SHAKE 


I am never lonely and never bored. Except when I bore myself, which is my 
definition of loneliness—to bore oneself. It makes a body lonesome, that. 
Today I am very bored and very lonely. I can think of nothing better to do 
than grind salt and pepper into my milk shake, which I have been doing 
since I was thirteen, which was so long ago the very word thirteen has an old- 
fashioned ring to it, one might as well say Ottoman Empire. Traditionally, 
thirteen is an unlucky number. Little did I know at thirteen that I was on 
the road, by a single action, to loneliness and boredom. My friend Vicki 
and I were sitting at the lunch counter in Woolworth’s, waiting for the milk 
shakes we had ordered—hers chocolate, mine vanilla—when she got up to 
go to the ladies’ room. The chocolate shake came while she was gone and as 
a joke I sprinkled salt and pepper on it, because I was, though I didn't know 
it, young and callous and cruel. Vicki came back, she took the paper off her 
straw, she stuck her straw in her milk shake, she sucked through the straw for 
what seemed an eternity, and then she swallowed, which seemed like forever. 
This is the best milk shake I have ever had. That’s what she said, though she 
didn’t say it as much as she sighed it. The best shake I've ever had. In such 
sudden and unexpected ways does boredom begin. I tried her milk shake, I 
told her what I had done, the vanilla shake came, and we salt-and-peppered 
that one, too, and afterward we were bored, so we went shopping—we were 
in Woolworth’s after all—though by shopping we meant shoplifting, as any 
lonely bored thirteen-year-old knows. Vicki stole a tub of the latest inven- 
tion, lip gloss, which was petroleum jelly dyed pink, and I stole a yellow lace 
mantilla to wear to Mass on Easter Sunday, though I never wore it to Mass; 
I wore it to confession the Saturday before, confessing to the priest that I 
had stolen the very thing I was wearing on my head. Why not? I had noth- 
ing else to confess. Playing a mean trick on my best friend, even one that 
turned out all right, didn’t seem worth the bother. What bothered me was 
that the priest seemed bored by my confession; I had thought to shock him, 
but it was he who shocked me, as I had so little experience of adult boredom. 


He gave me three Hail Marys and closed the screen. What was happening? 
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I had shocked myself by stealing the mantilla and then confessing it, but 
bored the priest, whose boredom now shocked me, though it would bore 
me later, years later, when lip gloss was as common as clover, when the idea 
of Catholic women covering their heads was antiquated, when priests were 
suspected of being callous and cruel and the combination of salt and sugar 
was a raging trend, served in all the swank joints and upscale places. But, as 
I said, I am never lonely and never bored, and if today is an exception, it is 
the age-old exception of every day, for every day turns into tomorrow, and 
tomorrow turns into today, and today into yesterday, and I confess there is 


very little any of us can do to change it. 
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THE WOMAN WHO COULDN'T DESCRIBE А 
THING IF SHE COULD 


We have a house. There is a roof and there are windows. I think they are 
square. You can see through them, that’s for sure. There is a door to go into 


and out of the house. It works both ways. And oh, a floor. 


We left the house in a car. Ше car had wheels, there were four of them. And 
there was a door we used to go into and out of the car. Actually, there were 
four doors, there were four of us, too, so we each had our own door. Inside 
there was only room to sit down and a strap that went across your body in 


case there was an accident. 


An accident is when something happens that is not supposed to happen and 
you don't want it to but it does anyway. We did not have an accident that 


day. We went to a restaurant instead. 


The car stayed outside the restaurant and we stayed inside the restaurant. 
А restaurant is a place that will cook for you. You give them money for the 


cooking. Or for the eating, I am unsure which. 


You probably already know this, but eating is when the food goes inside your 
body. Later, it comes out a different door in another way. (When I said the 


car had four doors, I forgot number five, the little door where the gas goes in.) 


So we four were in the restaurant. Some of the food was good and some of 
the food was bad, but it costs the same. As you eat, you have a conversation. 
А conversation is talking between people. One person said, I am tired of the 
heat, and another said, Me too. I said, I kind of like it. The last of us said, 
Could we talk about something other than the weather? I thought that was 


an interesting thing to say. 


А thought is silent talking to yourself in your head. But you can still hear it. 


This is the number-one difference. 
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After the eating and the conversation, one of us gave money for these things. 
You just hand it over, and for a moment you can see it, it is moving from 
one hand to another hand and you can see it, it is paper. But it is not usually 
shown, most of the time you keep your money out of sight. It is hardly ever 
in the air. It is not like a necklace or something. But at such and such a time, 
you take it out and give some of it away. You never give your necklace away. 
АШ the same, a necklace is a sign of money. It just is. You show the sign that 


you have things hidden. It goes back and forth, like a conversation. 


Two of us were wearing necklaces and two of us were not. That is a fact I 


added together later, so you would know. 


We left the restaurant by the door. There was the car. In the car we did not 


have a conversation. We left the car when it was looking at the house. 


Inside the house there was an accident. Accidents happen so fast you never 
really see them, so no one can really talk about them. After the accident, 
there was another conversation. It was longer than the conversation we had 
in the restaurant, even though there were four of us in the restaurant and 


now there were only three. 


Then it was time for bed. A bed is where you sleep. If you have a necklace, 
you take it off. Both you and the necklace change from an upright position 


to a downright position. But not together. 


You close your eyes, which have been open all day. You close your mouth, 
which has been open all day. You think about the day. You have the whole 
day all to yourself. Then you begin to see things inside your head which you 
did not put there. It is very dark outside your head and you cannot see much 
there, but you can see the put things inside your head. When that happens, 


you know you are asleep. You might not know it, but you are. 


You are asleep. The day is done. You can't describe it anymore. That’s Ше. 


It’s over. 
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Notes for Low Life. “1 often think of what 
I do as wide poems. I write prose with a 
poet’s head.” 


The Art of Nonfiction No. 9 


LUC SANTE 


uc Sante was born in Verviers, Belgium, in 

1954, and emigrated with his parents to the 

United States as a child. The family settled 
in northern New Jersey, where his father, Lucien, 
found work in a Teflon factory and his mother, 
Denise, worked in a high school cafeteria. Sante was 
educated in Manhattan, attending Regis High School 
and then Columbia University, which he left with- 
out a degree. After stints as a critic—for Interview, 
Wigwag, New York, and Spy, among other places— 
he won a Whiting Award and published his first 
book, Low Life: Lures and Snares of Old New 
York (1991). This was followed by Evidence (1992), 
a volume of crime-scene photographs; The Factory 
of Facts (1998), a memoir; Kill All Your Darlings 
(2007), a collection of essays and occasional pieces; 
‘The Other Paris (2015), which serves as a sort of book- 
end to Low Life; and several other books, antholo- 


gies, and introductions. 
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The following interview was conducted over three sessions in January 
and February of this year, at Sante's house in Kingston, New York. The first 
two sessions took place in his home office, which is lined with eight miles 
of books. Then Sante flew to Paris, where he read from his new book at 
Shakespeare and Company. Upon his return, we met again in his kitchen, 
continuing our conversation over tea, seltzer, and electronic cigarettes. 

Sante is casually handsome, with sensitive, old-world features and a 
slightly hangdog expression that might have to do with his basic dislike of 
the countryside. (He dreams of returning to Manhattan.) He's also modest 
and unassuming—something you wouldn't necessarily guess from his books, 
which are remarkably trenchant and self-assured. It's not hard to picture him 
at CBGB (Sante was a regular in the clubs heyday) or as a clerk at the Strand 
(where he worked beside Lux Interior, among other luminaries). But it's just 
as easy to see him in Paris (another city Sante would happily live in) or some- 
where in the Southern California desert, where he sometimes imagines him- 
self living a parallel existence. 

— Alex Abramovich 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you arrive in the States? 


SANTE 
The first time was in 1959. The textile industry in my town, Verviers, which 
had existed since the Middle Ages and employed all my ancestors, collapsed, 
and my father was out ofa job. A childhood friend who had emigrated earlier, 
claiming he had a great job at a pharmaceutical plant, offered to get my father 
a similarly great job there. As it turned out, while Һе been representing him- 
self as having some important, semi-executive role, he was actually in charge 
of the lab animals. We flew over on Sabena and lived with them for a while, in 
a cramped apartment in a Victorian pile—the house in Psycho, basically. We 
arrived in February, and the landlord didn’t want unemployed women and 
children because he didn’t want to turn on the heat during the day. We had 
to find another apartment, and the only job my father could find was mow- 
ing lawns for fifty-four dollars a week. Meanwhile, another opportunity came 


up in Belgium, a job at a factory that manufactured scales. So that October 
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we sailed back on a Belgian freighter. I remember going through New York 
City. It was Halloween, and the streets were filled with kids running around 
in costume. I'd never seen anything like it. I was just flabbergasted. That 
was my first view of New York City. But back in Belgium it turned out that 
my mother’s parents, who had been living in our house, didn’t get along with 
my father. It was a very hostile atmosphere. We had to leave. So we sailed 
back on the SS United States sometime in the spring or summer of 1960. In 
1962, my mother and I went back because her mother had terminal breast 
cancer. She died while we were there. She was laid out in the living room— 
there were no funeral homes in Belgium then. My mother and I returned to 
the States, this time on the SS France. But the following year we returned to 
Belgium. This was in the winter. We always seemed to go in the winter. And 
now it was my mothers father who was dying. We stayed for four months. I 
went to school, et cetera. But for some reason or another, the decision was 


made to sell the house and stay in America. By now, it was the spring of 1963. 


INTERVIEWER 


Your father had been a factory worker in Belgium? 


SANTE 
Yes. 
INTERVIEWER 
And your grandfather? 
SANTE 
Also. 
INTERVIEWER 


And your grandfather was the first literate member of your family? 


SANTE 
Yes, my great-grandfather, who died іп 1900, was illiterate. What that means, 
within the context of the Belgian nineteenth century, is that he was a Walloon 
speaker. Walloon did not have a codified writing system until after 1900. But my 


father and grandfather both read a lot. My father's tastes were all over the map. 
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In the acknowledgments in the Paris book, I mention his devotion to a writer 
named С. Lenotre, who wrote the petites histoires of the French Revolution— 
something like fifty books, which my father owned and read again and again. 
My father was also fond of dropping allusions in conversation. He had a kind 
of self-constructed grandiloquence that he would trot out at times. When I 
was writing The Factory of Facts and all of a sudden had AltaVista, or whatever 
search engine was available in 1997, I was finally able to find out where all 
those phrases my father used came from—I couldn't ask him because by then 
hed lapsed into dementia. Things like “Je veux, dit l'enfant grec, de la poudre 
et des balles" An awful lot of them turned out to be from Victor Hugo. But 
my discovery of French literature was of the French literature he never taught 
me about, that he probably wasn't interested in or didn't know about. With 
French culture, in general—the movies, the music—the stuff I like is the 


stuff my father either didn't know about or actively disliked. 


INTERVIEWER 


How did you discover French literature? 


SANTE 
I picked up a book called Le livre dor de la poésie francaise, flipped through 
it, and stumbled upon Rimbaud. The first thing that struck me was the bio- 
graphical note—because he was born, a hundred years before me, at one end 
of the Ardennes, and I was born at the other. I was fascinated by the fact 
that he alternated verse and prose in the same piece. And the prose itself 
was very compelling. That riff in А Season in Hell about liking idiotic paint- 
ings and reading outmoded literature and dreaming of unrecorded voyages 
of discovery and seeing carriages on the roads in the sky—that was virtually 
the template for my entire life! I could almost say that everything I've done 
has come from that poem. There were other people I noticed in the book— 
Blaise Cendrars, for example. Breton, too, although it took me a bit longer 
to work out what that was all about. That was the foundation stone of my 


interest in French literature—maybe literature, period. 


INTERVIEWER 


What were you reading in English at the time? 
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SANTE 

Every kind of shit you can imagine. I was very well served by my local pub- 
lic library in New Jersey. A very small library, just one room, but they had 
a record collection as well, which was also small, but amazing—the coun- 
try blues, Егіс Dolphy, Edgard Varése, Bob Wills and His Texas Playboys. 
Among their books was an anthology called Writers in Revolt edited by 
Terry Southern, Richard Seaver, and Alexander Trocchi, which had bits of 
Naked Lunch. I think Howl was in there. All kinds of scabrous stuff, except 
they'd artfully edited it so it could be in public libraries. I took that book out 
over and over and over again. 

Also on the shelves was И by Thomas Pynchon, which I was led to by 
my other great source of enlightenment as a youth, the rock press. There 
was a little head shop that opened in '67 in the town next to ours that 
sold black lights, posters, incense, and one magazine, Crawdaddy!, which 
was incredibly important to me. They published the great Richard Meltzer, 
Sandy Pearlman, Jon Landau, and the editor, Paul Williams. It was Paul 
Williamss recommendation of И that led me to read it. 

Robert Christgau wrote an essay called “Rock Lyrics are Poetry (Maybe); 
which was very instructive because he knew the difference between poetry 
and ersatz. It ends with the suggestion that if you want to know what the 
poetry of the present day truly is, you should take a look at Ted Berrigan and 
Ron Padgett's Bean Spasms, which I promptly did. I fell headfirst into the 
New York School of poetry, furthering the impulse that had begun with my 
discovery of Rimbaud. That's when I became a poet. 


INTERVIEWER 
Were you a good student? 


SANTE 
Not really. I've never really been a good student. I've always, always hated 


school. 


INTERVIEWER 


But you got into Columbia. 
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SANTE 
With a full ride. That puzzled me for many years. Then I realized it was because 
Columbia was in dire straits. I started in September ’72. The last major riot on 
campus had happened the previous May, so the legacies were staying away. The 
old frats had closed down, and Columbia was taking a chance on people who 


might turn out unexpectedly. I had wanted to go there because it was in the 


With his father at the New Jersey shore, 1962. 


dangerous city, because Ginsberg and Kerouac had gone there, and also because 
Kenneth Koch taught there. He let me into his poetry-writing course as a fresh- 
man, which I thought sealed my future. His was probably the only class I didn’t 
attend stoned. I took it very seriously. I wrote poetry every day. The following 


year, I took his prosody class and discovered I was not a poet at all. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did that happen? 
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SANTE 
I found myself completely uninterested in keeping a count, beat, measure. 
Rhythm was central to me— still is—but not regular rhythm, and my interest 
in long lines was expanding out to very long lines. Around 1969, I noticed a use 
of the term wide poem, which meant something often indistinguishable from 
prose. I often think of what I do as wide poems. By 1974, I was writing prose 
more and more, although maybe into the nineties I was still writing the occa- 
sional poem. My only appearance in The Paris Review is in the form of a very 
bad poem that appeared in 1990. But—I think this is still true of me today—I 
write prose with a poet’s head. I’m not a historian. I’m not a novelist, although 
I occasionally write fiction. I don’t know if it sounds like a dodge or a boast, but 


I think of much of what I do, most of my books, as some kind of poetry. 


INTERVIEWER 
What happened after Columbia? 


SANTE 
I got out with no fucking idea of what to do. Because of my working-class back- 
ground I had no models. I was completely unprepared. What do you do when 
you get out of college? Doesn't somebody offer you a job? If I had come from 
a different family background I might have thought to, say, present my creden- 
tials to Mr. Shawn at The New Yorker. Back then, that kind of thing never would 


have occurred to me. Instead, I wound up working at the Strand Book Store. 


INTERVIEWER 


Where you started a journal, Stranded. 


SANTE 
Yes. We were trying to unionize. Stranded came out of arguments we had 
about that. It wasn’t the first time I had tried to start a magazine. In 1976, I 
put Rongwrong together with Jim Jarmusch and George Winslow, my room- 
mates at the time. I solicited stuff from Kathy Acker, Richard Foreman, Tom 
Verlaine, Christopher Knowles—an autistic poet who worked with Robert 
Wilson—along with all our friends. We were supposed to have it printed 
by a friend who worked in the printing office of the physics department at 


Columbia, but he lost his nerve and we had zero money, so the magazine 
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never came out. But Stranded was put together by a loose band of people that 
included Frank Kogan and Robin Crutchfield. I designed all the covers. And 
there was no editing involved—everyone who wanted to contribute simply 
handed us two hundred copies of whatever they wanted to have in there. Most 
of the contributors were Strand employees, but I solicited some who weren't. 


(See Portfolio, pages 88—105.) 


INTERVIEWER 


You knew a lot of interesting people—a lot of writers, it seems. 


SANTE 
For years and years I hardly knew any. Writing was a very unhip art in the 
seventies, very uptown. My friends all became filmmakers, photographers, 
musicians, stuff like that. And the eighties were really hard for me because 
three of my friends, three pretty close friends, almost simultaneously became 
world figures. Jim Jarmusch, Jean-Michel Basquiat, and Nan Goldin. And I 
thought, I'm fucked, they did it, I didn't, bye, see you later. 


INTERVIEWER 


Did you have a chip on your shoulder at that point? 


SANTE 
I've always had a chip on my shoulder. 


INTERVIEWER 
Were you at the Strand for a while? 


SANTE 
From August 76 until May of 79. I was living on St. Marks Place with my girl- 
friend, who was ... an unstable personality. One day, in the spring of ^79, she 
decided she was going to move to San Francisco, where her sister was living. I 
went out there and tried to coax her into coming back to New York. No dice. 
І came within an inch of moving out there myself, which didn't happen, but Га 
quit the Strand already. For about six months, I lived off of books I had squir- 
reled away at the Strand, selling them to collectors. When that money ran out, 


Igotajob working for a photographer who primarily took author photographs 
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for dust jackets. I lasted at that for six months. Then a college friend got me 
a job working part-time in the mail room at The New York Review of Books. 


INTERVIEWER 


It was enough to live on back then? 


SANTE 
It was more than enough to live on. А year into it, Barbara Epstein hired me as 
her assistant, and there, again, I came up against the fact that I was wildly igno- 
rant of the world and its ways. It was probably on the first day that she asked me 
to make a restaurant reservation. I didn't know what that was. I had never heard 
of making a reservation to go to a restaurant. And I could only type with one 


finger. But then I got to see all the greats sail through, all the now long dead. 


INTERVIEWER 


How did you discover the history you wrote about in Low Life? 


SANTE 
You know, there were a bunch of books that circulated among my friends— 
books like The Trumpet Shall Sound, a study of cargo cults in the South Pacific, 
and They Shall Take Up Serpents, about snake-handling cults. Also novels by 
Burroughs and J. С. Ballard. One of these books was The Gangs of New York, 
by Herbert Asbury. I guess it lodged in the back of my mind somewhere. 


INTERVIEWER 
How much of Asbury's world was still there when you got to the city? 


SANTE 
When I was a freshman at Columbia, I got into the habit of leaving 
Morningside Heights at around midnight, walking down to South Ferry and 
taking the ferry to Staten Island, walking around Staten Island for a while, 
and taking the ferry back. The timing was important because I'd want to get 
back in time for the Fulton Fish Market, at around five thirty or six in the 
morning. I was fascinated by the streets around there, didn't really know much 
of the history, but it seemed to resound in the names of the streets. South 


Street Seaport has managed to save a bunch of these buildings. Sloppy Louie's 
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survived long enough that I took my parents to lunch there twice. Sweet’s, 
around the corner, was the oldest seafood restaurant in New York. It suc- 
cumbed a bit before Sloppy Louie did. I bought at least one book that I used 
for Low Life, a first edition of Theodore Dreiser's The Color of a Great City, at 
Mendoza’, on Ann Street, which was a bookstore that Herman Melville had 
patronized. Then I read Joseph Mitchell—and I read Joe Mitchell because I 
found McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon by chance, bought it from a street vendor 
back in the days of street vendors. It went through me like a lightning bolt. A 
lot of things disappeared in the course of the eighties, but there’s one sequence 
of streets that runs along Lower Manhattan—something like Henry Street 
to Worth Street—which begins in the projects, cuts through Chinatown, 
and ends in Tribeca. That's the setting for Low Life, more than any other. 
That and the Bowery. Back then, you could tell that all the vacant lots on the 
Bowery were places where there had been theaters. There were still some bum 


bars, as well as bum hotels—there are still a couple of those in existence. 


INTERVIEWER 
Of course, there was CBGB. 


SANTE 
I first went to CB’s sometime in the first months of 1975. I'd been a fan of 
Patti Smith's for a few years, had seen her a bunch of times, and knew that 
she was appearing at this place called CBGB. The precipitating event was 
that we had tickets to see Marvin Gaye at the Apollo, but Marvin called 
in sick, they gave us our money back, and we ended up on the Bowery. I 
became a regular at CBGB, but I didn’t fully appreciate that it was a link 
in the New York chain. I only understood that when I was interviewed for 
a documentary about the place—this was in 2006, after Hilly closed it. Тһе 
bar and fixtures had been removed, leaving this shell of the place—graffiti 
intact, posters intact—and uncovering its deeper past. There was a mural 
from the early seventies, from when it was a kind of hippie bum bar—it was 
a group portrait of the regulars, who were hippie bums. Back over where the 
jukebox had been there was a mural of a horse race that was clearly from the 
1880s or 1890s. It was then that I realized the bar had been there, uninter- 
ruptedly, since sometime in the 1870s. So CBGB was the last Bowery bar, 


the last true Bowery bar. 
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INTERVIEWER 


How did you come to write Low Life? 


SANTE 

I quit The New York Review on my birthday in 1984, age thirty, prepared to 
make a living as a freelance writer—which proved a little more difficult chan 
I thought it was going to be because I've never been exactly prolific. But 
there was this wonderful guy—may he rest in peace—Jonathan Lieberson. 
А philosophy professor. His father was Goddard Lieberson of CBS Records. 
His mother was Vera Zorina, a ballerina who became a minor movie star. 
He was dashing and elegant. He was also a confidante of Diana Vreeland. 
Jonathan was approached by people who were starting the American branch 
of the British publisher Weidenfeld & Nicolson and asked to suggest 
potential authors for them. He named me. They called me in for a meet- 
ing and asked me what Га like to write a book about. The last thing I had 
published in The New York Review was about crime fiction, so they thought 
I might want to write a book on the subject, but instead I blurted out, I 
want to write a history of the slums. The springboard for that was that 
I had been writing for a now forgotten business magazine called Manhattan, 
inc. I didn't know fuck-all about business, but they assigned me human- 
interest stories. I interviewed a dog groomer. I interviewed people who ran 
an umbrella store. I wrote book reviews. At one point they asked me to write 
a piece about the then phenomenon of manhole covers exploding. It was 
fascinating, actually. It was one of the best assignments I'd had to that point. 
I found a Hart Crane poem with a mention of exploding manhole covers, 
among other things. 

Because of this job, I had access to the New York Society Library, which 
is an amazing place—a private subscription-based library on the Upper East 
Side. It had open stacks, and they still had everything they had ever acquired, 
since the late eighteenth century. They had first editions of Melville on the 
open shelves. At that point, I had gotten it in my head that someone had 
made a map of subterranean New York. I'd even imagined that I had seen it. 
Of course, there is no such thing, but I did find myself in the lower reaches 
of the Society Library, in their New York section, looking at other amazing 
things—memoirs of people whod served as firemen during the draft riots, 


sermons, reports on nineteenth-century corruption. My imagination went 
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into overdrive. I didn't think, at that point, of writing about it. But when I 
was asked, What do you want to write a book about?—I knew the answer 


immediately. 


INTERVIEWER 


It came to you in real time, as you were being asked the question? 


SANTE 
Yes. One of my first thoughts was of Herbert Asbury’s book. What a great 
book it is, I thought, but how frustrating that his stories all seem both so 
wild and so unsupported. There are no notes or references anywhere in the 
text. $o I thought, Great, a perfect opportunity. I can chase all these stories 
down to their origins, and the real story might be even more interesting, as 
it often is. What I didn't know then is that the stories would all dead-end in 


the nineteenth-century yellow press. That's how Low Life came about. 


INTERVIEWER 
You told me once that you thought of it as a failed book. 


SANTE 
I'm not so sure about that now. I did for a long time. When I was writing 
Low Life, | thought, Okay, it’s my first book. I’m going to get some money 
and maybe a little recognition from it, and then go on to do actual literature, 
while this is kind of potted history. My younger self would be deeply disap- 
pointed that no, in fact, I've kept on doing that kind of thing. I'll never be 
able to have any objectivity toward that book. Every once in a while I try 
rereading it and I realize that parts of it aren't Бай... but it was painful for 
me. Part of it, I recognize, is a kind of shibboleth, like with Susan Sontag— 
novels were never her strong suit, but she thought she could only advance to 


capital-Z literature by writing fiction. 
INTERVIEWER 


I do tend to think of you as a poet and novelist who got sidetracked but 


never stopped being a poet and a novelist. 
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Taken in Hubert's Museum on Forty-Second Street, New York, 1976. “Mostly I regretted it wasn’t the 


sixties, or Paris іп the twenties, or whatever.” 


SANTE 

That’s kind of you to say. I've written a fair amount of fiction. The chief way 
I get myself to write fiction is to do it as a sort of hoax, pretending that it's 
real, try to pass something off. The major problem is that I have very little 
sense of story. This affects me as a writer, as a reader, as a moviegoer. I never 
remember how plots go. I walk out of a movie and half an hour later I can’t 
tell you how it ended. 

But did I tell you that Father wanted to be a writer? And that he named me 


after the pseudonym he employed for the one and only thing he ever published? 


INTERVIEWER 
No, you didn't. 


SANTE 
It was before my parents were married, actually, in 1949. He published a little 


sketch in some newspaper and signed it Luc Sante. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you have it? 
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SANTE 
Yes, and it's not very good. But the first model I ever really knew about was 
one of his colleagues at the foundry. This man wanted to be writer, and so 
he just started writing, as people did then. The drill for the proletarian writer 
was to write a novel every month or two weeks, 120-page novels published 
under a variety of pseudonyms. That guy wrote enough that he wrote himself 
right out of the factory. He earned a living. That's how Simenon did it, too. 


I've never thought of fiction as being a hoity-toity pursuit, really. 


INTERVIEWER 
You've written quite a bit about film, photography, painting. 


SANTE 
I had never written about photography until I wrote Evidence. After that 
book came out, I unexpectedly found myself with a second career. I'm always 
primarily interested in the way photographs reveal the alien qualities—the 
pastness—of the past. Everybody always gets photographs wrong. It's not 
that photographs dont lie. It’s that photographs tell the truth about the 
things they don't think are important, and those are the things that you may 
think are important. Painting can do that, too. Painting can have a docu- 
mentary value that way. I've learned a lot from film, photography, and paint- 
ing. They inform my work to this day. And music, obviously—music more 
than any of the others. Editing a sentence is a musical process. You have the 
massed horns at the beginning, the abrupt cutoff at the end— those kinds of 
things. ГП think of Ornette Coleman, or I'll think of Wire. It helps develop 
the architecture of the work. And I’m always conscious of the visual. I tend 
to root what I write in the visual, the experiential. If you read Manny Farber 
on his own painting, he always starts at the top left corner and works to 
the lower right corner. Thats the way I see my writing. I cant write out of 
sequence. I can write something and then chop it up. That happens occa- 
sionally. But it has to be written in sequence. All kinds of woozy analogies 
occur to me in the process of writing—they’re very hard to reproduce or 
even think about outside the process—but at various times I’m addressing а 
canvas, or chopping up a reel of film or making music. When writing, and 


writing well, some kind of synesthesia is going on. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What do you do when the work's going badly? Do you still feel like a writer 


when you can't write? 


SANTE 
Well, you're only writing when you're writing. But I'm still a writer when 
I'm not writing, because I'm gleaning all the time. I only write for publica- 
tion, you know. I don't keep a journal, I don't keep a diary. I keep a kind of 
commonplace book, but that's for keeping a record of my gleanings. Because 
the whole point of writing is to get something across to other people. If you 
were a theatrical performer, would you continue to perform even though 
you had no audience? Writers should never forget that writing is a branch 


of show business. 


INTERVIEWER 


Can you start on a piece before you have the first sentence? 


SANTE 
No, no. That’s not possible. It's like that famous Joan Didion line, which I 
keep hung front and center in my head— By the time you've written the first 
sentence, you've used up fifty percent of your options. The second sentence 


pretty much nails down everything else. 


INTERVIEWER 


Is it preferable for you to have several projects going on at any given time? 


SANTE 
It’s necessary. I don’t do a really good job of managing them—one usually 
thrives at the expense of the others. But it's absolutely necessary to have 
other things floating around in my mind. One thing I always tell my stu- 
dents is that if you're preparing for a big project, read stuff that has nothing 
to do with your project. If you're writing about the Peloponnesian War and 
you're reading about animal husbandry, the latter will affect the former in 
positive ways. You find yourself able to make mental analogies you never 


expected to make. 
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INTERVIEWER 


What do you read to recharge your own batteries? 


SANTE 

My bible is the wonderful American Thesaurus of Slang by Berrey and 
Van den Bark—1942, big fat book. I'll just plunge into that. It's а treasure 
house and it contains a whole era, but it’s not so much about the era. It 
opens the doors for language. I sometimes use A.J. Liebling this way, too, 
because in addition to having wonderful verbal expansiveness, he also has 
this underlying swing—there' a real kind of jazzy, metronomic thing. I used 
to use Finnegans Wake, but I haven't done that in a long time. I used to use 
Raymond Chandler this way, too, though I can't read him anymore for some 
reason. Even if what I'm writing about has nothing to do with slang or noth- 
ing to do with the American language—even if I'm writing something fairly 
formal that has to do with a foreign language—even so, having doors opened 
that way helps enormously. 

The real formal problem I had writing The Other Paris is that I had 
no vocabulary to fall back on. With Low Life, I had all this American 
nineteenth-century verbiage. It was fantastic, a gift from the subject. The 
most difficult things to write about are abstract. I deal in the concrete. I 
need shiny things. With the Paris book, I did have a huge rush of vocabu- 
lary—room upon room upon room of language. But it was all in French, 
so I couldn't really convey it. That was a real challenge. Two of my favorite 
writers used specialized vocabulary as a way to direct their prose. One of 
them is Blaise Cendrars—you can read about this in his Paris Review inter- 
view, where he talks about using the language of customs administration. 
He's using that vocabulary to write about things that are not necessarily 
about customs. And then there's Félix Fénéon, whose Novels in Three Lines 
I translated. As an art critic, he would frequently use specialized vocabulary 
from geology, paleontology, disciplines like that, and wrench it out of its 
context to talk about contemporary painting. That’s a fascinating thing—the 
armory of language and what you can do with it. And that, in turn, leads to 
how much meaning is generated by language—as in Flaubert's famous letter 
to George Sand, “Why should the greatest compression of thought always 


result in a line of poetry?" 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you find that because of your background with French, you're pulled less 


toward the Anglo-Saxon part of our vocabulary than you might otherwise be? 


SANTE 
Actually, it's the opposite. You know, I have French, and I studied Latin in 
school, but what I like best in the American language is precisely the Anglo- 
Saxon. And my favorite aspect of French is the argot, which is the most 


guttural aspect of French. 


INTERVIEWER 


And would you say there's a sweet spot in the historical timeline for American 


English? 


SANTE 
Well, yeah, probably. Between Mark Twain and World War П, roughly. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why? 


SANTE 
The rise of newspapers had a lot to do with it. Radio had something to do 
with it, too. Then it became almost a conscious project for screenwriters like 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. Those guys did more for the American 
language than most writers have ever done—again, with the exception of 
Mark Twain. Then by virtue of mass media, the language became neutralized. 
It had to be comprehensible to vast numbers of people, so you couldn't have 
localisms. Everything was smoothed out to make it comestible. We speak 
much more slowly than people did in the 1930s, and there is a difference 
between the way a lot of people speak among themselves— especially people 
who are not tremendously literate—and the way they speak to a micro- 
phone—imitating received language, received vocabulary and structure. So, 
for example, you get cop talk—you know, vehicle, perpetrator. But an article 
in the New York Times some years back noted that as language becomes more 
homogenous and general, local slang becomes ever more parochial. There 


was some study of, like, the slum areas of Milwaukee maybe, in which it 
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was discovered that words could radically change meaning between blocks. 


That’s a fascinating thing. 


INTERVIEWER 


How does your occasional writing fit into the bigger projects? 


SANTE 
I'm afraid of big things, the idea that they will go on forever and I won't be 
able to escape. So when there's a large project involved, I try to break it down 
into smaller units somehow or other, so that it becomes more like writing 
occasional prose. A really important thing happened to me, in terms of 
technique, when the tenth-anniversary edition of Low Life was coming out. 
Jonathan Galassi asked me to write a new afterword. I wrote this shapeless 
mess, which ended up in the book. And Barbara Epstein said that she liked 
it but that for The New York Review Га have to cut it by, like, two-thirds. It 
resulted in one of my best pieces of writing, purely as a consequence of cut- 
ting. For me, it was like the discovery of fire. So now, whether I’m writing а 
book or just the liner notes for a DVD, it’s going to be subject to the same 


kind of reduction, in the culinary sense. 


INTERVIEWER 


Has your writing changed since you've moved to the country? 


SANTE 
I was afraid that moving up to the country would kill my writing. I thought 
everything depended on being in the city, on noise. For the first seven years, 
I lived in an old farmhouse on а ten-acre plot. I could only see the neighbors 
from certain angles of my property. It was dead silent, especially in the win- 
ter, and I hated every minute of it. Because for me, some of my greatest verbal 
rushes would come from just walking around and not really eavesdropping on 
people but catching their clouds of words. And also stepping into the subway, 
the great roar of the train pulling into the station—that seemed to generate 
language. I didn’t lose іс when I moved to the country— circumstances forced 
me here— but it wasn't easy. Moving up here was traumatic for me for so many 
reasons and in so many ways. The fact that I didn't get much writing done for 


the first five years or something like that was dependent on a host of factors. 
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One thing I discovered is that writing cannot simply come from words. I 


need some subject, some point of departure—some kind of contradiction, really. 


INTERVIEWER 


Some kind of contradiction? 


SANTE 
Its a principle that I stumbled upon when I was a movie critic, back in the 
late eighties. I was working for Interview primarily, which was a monthly, and 
Га see maybe thirty movies іп a month, and out of those I'd have to pick one 
or two. I quickly realized that a movie I really liked was not going to make 
for a very good subject. Neither would a movie I really hated. The ideal was 
to find a movie that was a puzzle, something I had to work out on the page. 
This is true not just for criticism. All writing is an activity that occurs on 
the page. It cannot be merely a transcription of something thought about in 
advance. Because it’s already dead at that point. If it’s been thought through, 


it’s a corpse. Ideas have to be wrestled with then and there. 


INTERVIEWER 


Has the word processor changed things for you? 


SANTE 
Well, to do the research for Paris, I wrote all the research notes in long- 
hand in spiral notebooks. Then I retyped them and printed them out on 
index cards, which was cumbersome, but I think it's probably the method I'd 
use again. For one thing, I read in a chair—it's not convenient to have the 
machine there with me. I really thought that I'd never be able to adjust to 
typing, let alone a computer. But somehow it changed things a lot, because I 
never keep track of changes—once it’s written, it's written. I don’t do drafts, 
I just niggle and noodle forever, and the word processor is ideal for endless 
niggling and noodling. But the final version of any given document is the 


only version of any given document. 
INTERVIEWER 


Do you feel like you're ever quite done with a chapter or book? Yeats says 


somewhere that great poems end with a click, like that of a box snapping shut. 
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SANTE 
It depends. Sometimes I do feel that click. Sometimes I'm unsatisfied. This is 
the trick, of course, the hard thing, and there's no way to teach this because 
theres no way to teach it to yourself—I mean the difference between self- 
doubt that comes from the fact that what you've just written is fucked up 
in one way or another and self-doubt that simply just comes out of more 
generalized self-doubt. Learning to distinguish between the two kinds of 
doubt is difficult, and I’m not even particularly good at it now even though 


I've been confronting this for many years. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does writing get easier as you get older? Was there a point where you felt 


like you really knew what you were doing? 


SANTE 


I'm not sure that point has ever come. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can I twist the question a bit? 


SANTE 


Sure. 


INTERVIEWER 
In some ways, I think I was a better writer in my twenties, even though I was 
actually much, much worse, because I didn’t know anything then and didn’t 
know that I didn’t know. In that sense, writing was easier. I had a sort of 


arrogance of youth, which I lost in my thirties and have never quite regained. 


SANTE 
I never had that. It’s never been easy, not for a minute. When I started writ- 
ing professionally, which started in my late twenties and which I did for ten 
years before Low Life came out, I did all kinds of stupid shit. I did not say 
no to jobs. I hated doing personality profiles and did very few of those. But I 
tried my hand at all kinds of stuff, and it’s not that it was easier for me when 


I was in my twenties, it was just more necessary. Another thing—and this 
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New York City, 1984. 


is critical, actually—is that I have zero self-confidence. None. But I have an 
absolute ironclad confidence in my own opinions. I don't know where that 
comes from. Its something I realized when I started writing for Barbara. 
But I still have a hard time having confidence in my imagination, et cetera. 
Because of this, critical writing is almost too easy, while other kinds of writ- 
ing can be harder. 

But in regard to your original question—occasionally you do get that 
thing that pours out of you. How that happens, I don't know. It's never what 
you expect. You think something' going to be easy and it’s incredibly hard. 
Sometimes when you think something going to be hard, it’s easier than you 
figure. I guess around the time of The Factory of Facts 1 made my peace with 
the fact that I was writing nonfiction. The trouble is that I'm still a formalist 
in my heart. And when you write nonfiction, everybody comments on the 


subject, the issue. You're always perceived as arguing a case. To some extent, 
The Other Paris and Low Life do have cases to make. But in both books, the 
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case is only one aspect. Without sounding utterly pretentious, I do think of 
almost everything I write as a poem— certainly all three of my big books. 
The chapters are strophes. It’s not an account. It’s not a history. I'm not a 
historian—I’ve never pretended to be one—and I'm not giving a definitive 
account of anything. It’s a very, very subjective approach to the past, to a 
certain time and place. It's carved in a particular way. It favors certain narra- 


tives over certain others. It's intended, above all else, to be an experience. 


INTERVIEWER 
You say that by the time you began The Factory of Facts, you'd resigned your- 
self to writing nonfiction. But, of course, The Factory of Facts begins as fic- 


tion, with a series of make-believe versions of your early childhood. 


SANTE 
The Factory of Facts is full of fiction, actually. But it’s the black sheep among 
my books. The problem with that book is that it’s way overweight. I'd love 
to be able to take a scalpel to it. But I'm not sure that would solve its prob- 
lems, because the bigger problem is one of tone. The big mistake I made 
there was that, in setting out to write about my youth, I reread Nabokov's 
Speak, Memory. I thought, This is a useful model. His circumstances were 
obviously very, very different. Nevertheless, there’s that idea of the lost lan- 
guage, the lost country. I’m not sure how conscious it was, but I ended up 
imitating Nabokov and, worse, trying to imitate his tone. I couldnt do it 


convincingly. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you have an ideal reader? 


SANTE 
Probably a younger version of me. It’s not exactly the child within. More like 


the teenager within. I’m always trying not to betray that younger self. 
INTERVIEWER 


Do you feel a burden of responsibility toward the individuals you write 


about? Is it different in fiction and nonfiction? 
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SANTE 
I do have this immense feeling toward the past. Thats the country I come 
from, you know. And I have a weirdly tender feeling about the dead. I'm not 
sure where that comes from exactly. The only time I felt real responsibility 
was when I was writing Evidence, because there I was going to be responsible 
for publishing photographs of long-dead individuals in their moments of 
deepest vulnerability. Not only murdered, lying on the floor, but with their 
clothes in disarray. And in particular, there's a black man in there whose 
penis is exposed—something that would never have been allowed to be 
photographed if he had been white. I felt overwhelming responsibility for 
these people. I felt like maybe I shouldn't be doing it at all. Certainly some 
people told me I shouldn't be doing it. But I couldnt not. So it was very 
morally ambiguous, that book, for me. I don't feel quite that same burden of 
responsibility toward any other person depicted in my works, fiction or not, 
although obviously those who have earned respect should be given respect, 


regardless of their human faults. 


INTERVIEWER 


One thing that unifies your longer books is the use of catalogues— 


SANTE 


Cataloguing is my middle name. 


INTERVIEWER 
What is it that catalogues do for you? 


SANTE 
They allow you to convey a lot of information in very a compressed fashion. 
You know, the classic Nabokovian example— "picnic, lightning.” The chal- 
lenge is in ranking things, in ordering the particulars, both for sense and for 
sound. For sense, because the human mind will see a progression in any list. 
And then theres the music of it. My earliest exposure to music was to church 
music, specifically the litanies, which were chanted in Latin. Catalogues of 
saints. Saint so-and-so, pray for us. Saint so-and-so, pray for us. Could go on 
for hours. I remember attending a celebration of the rogations when I was a 


child, which was the blessing of the fields, where the priest, under a canopy 
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borne by altar boys, holding the monstrance containing the host, would 
lead the chant—Sanctus Joannes, ora pro nobis—and it would be repeated 
by everybody else. The metronomic, hypnotic rhythm of this—aside from 
maybe a nursery rhyme or two—was the first time I was exposed to music at 
all. We didn't have a record player and never listened to music on the radio 
when I was a kid. It just marked me forever, both musically and as pertains 


to writing. 


INTERVIEWER 
Earlier, you mentioned synesthesia. I wonder ifa sort of historical synesthesia 
comes into play as you work—a sense that the historical periods you're writing 


about are, somehow, happening now. Or, at least, bleeding into the present. 


SANTE 
I've always wondered how I would've turned out if wed stayed in Belgium. 
It was definitely the case that when we moved to the United States, the gap 
between Europe and the U.S. at that time was vast. Belgium was still just post- 
war, and while there was no longer rationing, things were meager. Nobody 
had a car. Nobody had a television or a telephone. We were still living in the 
thirties, and in some ways in the nineteenth century. In America, meanwhile, 
it was the dawn of the age of Telstar. Furthermore, when my parents and I 
would drive around, my father, especially, would find American use of the 
word historic hilarious. Here I am, for example, in Historic Kingston. And 
it's true that it was the capital of New York State—for a month, or whatever. 
But we came from a place where there were medieval castles up the road, 
crumbling away, but nevertheless dating from the tenth century. So that's 
one thing. Another thing is that, when I was ten years old or thereabouts, I 
first noticed the cyclical nature of my interests. I would spend half the year 
in ancient Rome and half the year in the Civil War. It was the Civil War 
centennial then, so the Civil War was all around. And the Roman Empire 
came from the sword-and-sandals movies of the era. That was the first time 
that I completely immersed myself in historical periods, and, well, it’s like 


Rimbauds thing about willed hallucination—I would see them. 


INTERVIEWER 


Can you get to that place through research alone? 
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SANTE 
Not alone. You have to use your imagination a lot. But you're going to want 
to have as much data as possible as fuel for your time machine. Of course, 
it’s understood that your reconstruction will not be an exact historical copy, 
because the fact is that as times change the past changes as well. Just look, 
for example, at the music of the 1960s as I knew it in the 1960s and how I 
know it now. It’s two different critters. Back then, I didn't know about Serge 
Gainsbourg, I didn’t know about Os Mutantes, I didn’t know about Scott 
Walker. Things suddenly emerge from the past that had been there all along 
but overlooked or far away. We have this certainty of what 1964 was like, for 
now. But the certainty about 1964 will be different in another ten years, and 


more different still in fifty. 


INTERVIEWER 
You're a restless writer and picker of subjects, but once you find one, you 
seem to turn into a mole. Are these two things you find you have to recon- 


cile, or do they complement each other in some way? 


SANTE 
I’m fascinated by the intersection of specific time and specific place, and any 
such conjunction is bottomless. I can enter into any of those and just remain. 
This goes back to my teenage years. I would think, Jeez, 1972 feels so different 
from 1971. I didn’t mean necessarily in terms of my own life, and I didn’t mean 
necessarily in terms of the news. I meant the feeling on the street, the feeling 
emanated by people, songs, the contents of the songs, what people were wear- 
ing. Trying to reproduce that elusive factor—it’s something I’ve tried to write 
about many, many times, and it’s impossible. I can only do it, kind of, by indi- 


rection. But my spelunking in that direction has nourished a lot of my work. 


INTERVIEWER 


How much time do you need to write, to get down to something? 


SANTE 
The three major books I’ve done, which are Low Life, Factory, and Paris, all 
took about nine months to actually write. This is leaving aside research, neuro- 


sis—trying to talk myself into the work—and so forth. With shorter pieces, it 
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varies wildly. There are short pieces I've written in one sitting, and pieces the 


same length that took me a month. Mostly what I need is a gun to my head. 


INTERVIEWER 
And from day to day? 


SANTE 
As Гуе gotten older, my habits have changed. I used to write late at night. 
I would wake up in the morning, and Га kind of fidget and get things set 
up and clear my throat, and by the time everything was just right, it would 
be after dinner, and I'd get started around ten or eleven and work all night. 
Somewhere Walter Benjamin says that you can’t feel confident about any 
piece of work that you haven't sat all night over. It’s sort of true. I do still find 
myself pulling all-nighters. But I’ve discovered that the best time for me these 
days is to start soon after waking. Try not to look at my e-mail. Try to get to 
it when my brain is still soft. You know, sleep entangled—because it’s more 
raw, and because it’s less self-conscious. Writing needs a certain kind of self- 


consciousness, at some point, but it will never do in launching the initial salvo. 


INTERVIEWER 


When you were younger, did you ever write stoned? 


SANTE 
I still do. I’ve long used marijuana as an editorial tool, and recommended 
it to others. It really is like putting on another pair of eyes. It allows 
you, above all, to see the entire forest, not just a bunch of trees—or vice 
versa, sometimes. I’ve usually used it to edit, not write. But I did write large 
sections of The Other Paris stoned—I suppose because I happened to possess 
a particularly sharp strain of sativa. It’s probably the first time I've ever done 
it in a premeditated fashion over a period of time, used pot to kind of help 
me out of a certain kind of freeze at certain points in the writing. Of course, 


cannabis can also make you lose the thread or dawdle over word choices. 
INTERVIEWER 


In The Other Paris, you write a lot about density, about the way people from 


different walks of life, different social classes lived right on top of each other 
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in nineteenth-century Paris. And about how much creativity that density 
engendered. I don’t know about Paris today, but it seems that, these days, in the 
States, young, creative people are moving to second cities—they re scattering— 
and we're losing the density that’s necessary to create critical mass, or whatever 


whirlpool it is that you, Nan Goldin, Jarmusch, and Basquiat came out of. 


SANTE 

There are different kinds of density, of course, and one of the paradoxes is 
that in my youth in New York City, it seemed to contain about a tenth the 
number of people it contains now. Nobody ever mentions the population 
explosion as the other factor in the way cities have changed, besides global 
capitalism. Anyway, I was semi-aware of that whirlpool, but only semi-aware. 
Mostly I regretted it wasnt the sixties, or Paris in the twenties, or whatever. 
It didn’t occur to me to look at the conditions of my life sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. I knew all these people, many were brilliant, and some of the people 
who were brilliant died. Some of them lost it. Some of them got married and 
moved to New Jersey. Some became famous. Until the mideighties, I was 
pretty unaware that what was going on all around me was specific and spe- 
cial, but I was fed by its vibration. But then again, my feeling about the city 
predated any feeling about the scene, back when I was going to high school 
and reading underground newspapers, trying to hang out on St. Marks 
Place, trying to get whatever was promised by the so-called underground. 
Although I was a very shy fifteen-year-old, I was aware there was something 
going on. And, of course, I was opinionated, so some of it I thought was 
bullshit and some of it I thought was interesting. I thought the interesting 
stuff was really in the minority. I remember when I came upon Kathy Acker's 
first novel, maybe at the Gotham Book Mart, 1974 or 1975— The Childlike 
Life of the Black Tarantula. It was like, Holy shit, wow, somebody’s doing 
something new and electric with prose—which hadn't happened, it seemed 
to me, in a long time. ^A long time" —I'm still thinking in teenage time here, 
when a long time might be three years. 

Anyway, I consumed everything I could get my hands on—the British 
music papers, poetry magazines, records and movies, movies uptown and 
movies downtown. In those days, I even went to the theater a lot, differ- 
ent kinds of off-off Broadway theater. I was sucking up as much as I could, 


hoping to be influenced by something. I was shopping, in a sense, but what 
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happened is that things lodged in my subconscious and came out sideways 
years later. So yeah, that specific density held for me until about 1983. New 
York City kind of ended for me at the same time that my youth did. I talk 
to people who say that no, the eighties were great, that I was just looking in 
the wrong places. Well, that’s because I was no longer young. I could no lon- 
ger receive the invisible telegraph of youth. That effect where somehow you 
know that this thing is happening over here and that thing over there, and 
you know this band is going to be good even though neither you nor your 
friends has ever heard them—and you're not quite sure how you know it. At 
some point you lose that. It does involve being in a crowd. It involves know- 
ing people who know people who know people who know people. And I 
guess that can really only happen in the city. What I'm hoping will happen is 
that more affordable cities—like Wilmington, Delaware, and Fargo, North 
Dakota—will soon have that kind of density. That is, if they're not already 
as populated as Manhattan was in 1976. And that, with the internets and 
that kind of stuff, other kinds of density might develop. If there are places 


Kingston, New York, 2016. “АП writing is an activity that occurs on the page. If it’s been thought 


through, it's a corpse.” 


that the youth can move to on the fly, then scenes will spring up in decentral- 


ized areas and not just in the traditional capitals. 


INTERVIEWER 
Early on in The Factory of Facts, you write, “Emigration, like a natural upheaval, 
sheared my foundation when the ground was soft, laying open expanses of 
strata. Pieces of matter and machinery protruded that would otherwise have 
been dissolved or been driven underground. Time has blunted their contours, 
so that identification is rarely certain, but enough remains visible to allow for 
guesses, at least to suggest the whereabouts of the template that cast them.” 
As an immigrant, I relate to this completely. But this sense of being neither 
here nor there—if you accept that, in order not to lose one’s mind, one needs 


to have some sort of home, where does one find that home? 


SANTE 

That's a pertinent question. I was young enough when we came over that my 
home was where my parents were, you know? It did have this floating, dislo- 
cated quality about it since it wasn’t just one trip across the Atlantic, but seven, 
as my parents tried to adjust, failed, tried again. And home somehow existed 
in both places, but with large differences in tone. And then when I was a teen- 
ager, home existed nowhere. When I went off to college, home became New 
York City, and then when I moved downtown, home was the Lower East Side. 
From 1978 to 1983, it was probably the most home and community I have ever 
experienced. Not that it made me happy. I was miserable. But I had a home. 

For most people I know, their childhood home remains their home unless 
they had a really abusive childhood. For me, all of my childhood homes 
stopped being home when I reached puberty. I can go to Belgium and be 
amazed by the psychic resonances. When I first went back as an adult, in 
1989, fifteen years since my last visit, I got out of the train station in Verviers 
and directed my steps unhesitatingly to my grandparents’ house, which wasn’t 
in any way an obvious journey. So it’s deep within me. But my grandparents 
had moved away in 1959. I have no more family there. And New Jersey prob- 
ably helped form me in a lot of ways, but I feel no connection to it at all any- 
more. Where is my home now? I guess my home is this house. But do I have 
a home in any larger sense? There I'd have to answer in the words of Captain 


Beefheart—^My head is my only house unless it rains.” 
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ntil the mideighties" Luc Sante says, 
“I was pretty unaware that what was 
going on all around me was specific 
and special, but I was fed by its vibration... New 
York City kind of ended for me at the same time 
that my youth did." The following magazine covers, 
collages, and flyers are documents of that lost youth, 
with annotations by Sante. We are grateful to him 


for letting us reproduce them here. 
— The Editors 


Cover design for unpublished book, 1980. “Dave Carluccio" was my 
longstanding alter ego. He'd first shown up in a story I wrote in the 
midseventies, his name combining those of two elementary-school 
classmates, but eventually took on a life of his own. He wrote letters 
to the editor, took out fraudulent subscriptions, sometimes answered 
the telephone, and wrote highly compressed, very abstract works of 
crime fiction, each about 150 words long. I had enough of those го 
make up a chapbook but as usual lacked the funds to see the project 
to fruition. The title and design allude to Against Hooliganism in 
Literature, a 1926 screed by Aleksei Kruchenykh with cover design 


by Gustav Klutsis. 
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«He ran blindly into the spin- 
ning aircraft propeller that 
sliced through his head with 
he precision of a butcher's 
clea те” slicing thro igh meat 
8.*d bone.» 
-James Hadley Chase 
„Опе Bright Summer Morning" 


Previous spread: Reading flier, 1976. Photographs by Jim Jarmusch (left) and Matt Kennedy 
(right). Jim is holding a copy of “Talk Talk" by the Music Machine. “Radio-Andorra” was one of 


the early names of the abortive magazine eventually called Rozgwrong. 


Following spread: Collage, 1978. The text is by Walter Benjamin, from "Paris, Capital of the 
Nineteenth Century" One of the few collages I made then that was done purely for pleasure 
and had no particular purpose. The circular inserts are from a magazine devoted entirely to aerial 
bombing, published during World War II, issues of which fell into my hands at the Strand. I later 


covered a lampshade with such images; it may yet exist in someone's home. 


Richard FUSE, / Susan Goodman 
James Jarmusch: The Carden of Divorce/ 

Like a Rolling Stone; Killing Me Sof.ly with 
Was the Most; Mrand Mrs Jones/ David Landa 
Window's o'de Sol/ Robert Long: Delta Marine/ Luc Sante: 
Я.а Line 7000/ Louis Sarno: A Play; Goldilocks; Kitcnen 
Song/ Tom Verlaine: / George Winslow: И. 
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number one 


This spread: Cover design for Rongwrong, 1976. Photographs by Jim Jarmusch, modeling by 
Suzanne Fletcher. An ambitious project, undertaken in collaboration with Jarmusch and our 
other roommate, George Winslow. I solicited pieces from Acker, Foreman, and Verlaine, none 
of whom I'd met then, as well as Christopher Knowles, a young autistic poet who worked with 
the playwright Robert Wilson and whose pieces are ecstatic manglings of songs he heard on the 
radio. Га discovered the sensational prose of David Anderson, five or six years ahead of us at 


Columbia, in back issues of Тре Columbia Review, which I coedited for a time. (See page 65.) 
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Cover packaging for Stranded, number 2, 1978. Stranded was born out of the unionization struggle 
at the Strand Book Store (see page 65), but it immediately became a forum for poetry, photocopy 
art, and suchlike. The zine was put together by a loose band of people that included Frank Kogan 
and Robin Crutchfield; I designed all the covers. There was no editing involved; everyone who 
wanted to contribute simply handed us two hundred copies of whatever. After a conventionally 
side-stapled first issue, all the others took different forms; number 2 was a manila envelope. 
Pseudonyms abounded. “Kaspar Mellink who appears in every issue, was the writer and future 
ethnomusicologist Louis Sarno, who since 1985 has been living with the Bayaka Pygmies in the 
Central African Republic. He briefly worked at the Strand, but not everyone did—Jarmusch, for 
instance. I recently turned up a list of the bookstores where I put the first issue on consignment: 
East Side, Eighth Street, West Side, Gotham, Phoenix, New Morning, New Yorker, Papyrus, and 


Soho. All are gone now, and with them an entire culture. 
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Cover packaging for Stranded, number 3, 1978. This one was a plastic bag, with the credits опа 
sticker affixed to a randomly colored piece of construction paper. Logo by Chris Parker, credited 
as "The Kid with the Replaceable Head,” the name of the song written about him by Richard Hell. 
“James Infirmary” was Jarmusch, “Pierre Mouchet" was Adele Bertei, then of the Contortions, and 
“Cynthius Fashion" was Cynthia Sley, later of the Bush Tetras. Her work didn't actually arrive in 


time to be included, but appears in number 4. 


This page: Cover insert for Stranded, number 4, 1979-80. The outer packaging of the issue was 


by Richard Lilly, who wrapped each copy in a black rubber sheet, secured with yellow duct tape. 
The title on the poster within, Permanent Vacation, was an allusion to “My Boyfriend's Back,” by 
the Angels. It inspired Jarmusch to give his first feature that title. “Man-Made®” is Jean-Michel 
Basquiat. It was a transitional pseudonym he briefly adopted after the demise of SAMO. 


Opposite: Because Jean-Michel had no money at all then, I offered to foot the bill for photocopy- 
ing whatever he wanted to submit. He gave me this lovely drawing/collage, but sadly it couldn't 
be photocopied: the elements in relief caused everything not in relief to blur. I asked Jean-Michel 
for something else instead, and he tartly handed me another collage, not nearly as good, that hed 


seemingly tossed off in ten minutes. 
gy 


Following spread: Collage, 1979. My contribution to Stranded number 4, inspired by Brecht’s Tales 
from the Calendar. did not archive these pieces with the greatest care, but I did take the trouble 
to put them in envelopes; nevertheless, the years have not been kind to transfer lettering. The bits 
of text herein are all salvaged from things I had recently written but was about to trash. (The pos- 
sible exception is “All shook up like a head inside a bell,” which I may have heard Tom Verlaine say 
onstage, or may have made up.) Despite this period having been one of my richest for experience 
and imagination, it was probably the poorest for writing. But then, writing was not held in high 


esteem at the time downtown. 
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Concert flier, 1980. The Del-Byzanteens, in notional existence as a sort of in-joke since perhaps 
1976, were not formally constituted as a band until 1980. The personnel included (composer) Phil 
Kline on guitar, (filmmaker) Jim Jarmusch on keyboards, (graphic designer) Philippe Bordaz on 
bass, and (painter and filmmaker) James Nares as the first in a succession of drummers. I hung 
around, tried to sing a few times, helped move equipment, once or twice announced them from 
the stage, and wrote a fair number of lyrics. One of them ("Lies to Live By") was recorded; another 
song (“Girls Imagination" —which, Бу the way, is not girls; I swiped the title, ambiguities intact, 
from a cover of the Temptations’ "Just My Imagination" by the Jamaican girl trio 15-16-17) was а 
prose piece of mine that Phil set to music. Philippe, who had arrived from Paris in 1976, introduced 
me to the work of the Situationists, among other things. I appropriated their concept of détourne- 


ment for this flier, although the speech bubbles merely contain the titles of the band’s repertoire. 


Concert flier, 1981. I only made two fliers for the Del-Byzanteens, because the competition was so 


much more talented: bass player Philippe, who made the Поп share and designed all the record 
jackets, and our friend the artist Janet Stein. The band lasted maybe two years, maybe two and 
a half. They issued three disks—a 45, ап EP, and an LP—on Gary Numan's Don't Fall Off the 
Mountain Records. They did not sell very many copies, although two songs (the two I cowrote) 
appeared on the sound track of Wim Wenderss The State of Things (1983). We finally collected 


royalties, a princely $350 or so apiece, about thirty years later. 
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BEAT... WHITES 
WITH THE RED WEDGE 


Another collage (1981) made for no special reason, or maybe I’ve just forgotten. The culinary tone 
of El Lissitzky’s title is here emphasized by juxtaposition with the identification method favored by 


atom-bomb spy David Greenglass. 


LU 'SANTE 
RICHARD WILLIAM 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
220 W 49th St 
(B'way &8th) 
23 FEBRUARY 
10:30 FREE 


Reading flier, 1982. “Richard William" was the late writer and actor Richard Boes, who only used 
that pseudonym on the one occasion, for reasons unknown. Tin Pan Alley, in a French basement 
across the street from the Brill Building, was our principal hangout from roughly 1980 to 1985. 
Run by Maggie Smith, it reserved the first ten barstools for Times Square street people; the rest 
was usually populated by downtown-artist types. The employees were all women artists: Nan Goldin, 
Kiki Smith, Jane Dickson, Cara Perlman, and others. It featured readings, occasional concerts, and 
art installations by the likes of John Ahearn and Rigoberto Torres, as well as a first-rate jukebox and 
a certain amount of drug dealing in the toilets. Eventually, former employee Ulli Rimkus transferred 


some of the spirit of Tin Pan to her own bar downtown, the late lamented Max Fish. 


Morgan Parker 


HOTTENTOT VENUS 


I wish my pussy could live 
in a different shape and get 
some goddamn respect. 
Should I thank you? 
Business is booming 

and I am not loved 

the way I want to be. 

I am an elastic 

winter: sympathy 

and shock, addictive 
decoration. In the sunlight 
my captors 

drink African 

hibiscus. They tell me 
Ilook regal bearing fruit. 
I am technically nothing 
human. 

I will never be 

a woman. 

Somewhere in my 
memory, I was held 

by a man who said 

I deserved it. 

Now I understand. 

No one worries about me 
because I am getting paid. 
I am here to show you 
who you are, to cradle 
your large skulls 

and remind you 

you are perfect. Mother America, 
unleash your sons. 


Everything beautiful, you own. 
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Erica Ehrenberg 


PAUSE AT THE EDGE OF THE COUNTRY 


He gets back in the car, resting a plastic tray of nachos on his jeans. I smell 
the salt, the corn, the nacho cheese, its under-smell of plastic, the way his 


hair smells when he hasn't washed it in a few days, gasoline. 


For a second I forget I’m driving а car and I think I’m on an airplane, lean- 
ing back as it rises, and then I see the plane I've been following while taking 
everything in through my nostrils because I'm tired from not sleeping. His 
penis comes alive for me as a possibility in his pants, like a phone that might 


ring at any second. 


I consider it as something I would have to reach down through that com- 
partment of nacho cheese to reach—I'm conflating again— sinking into vats 
of it and groping for the bottom. I can already taste the cheese dip in my 


mouth, but also the skin of his penis. 


When I was a kid, I used to go skiing. I wasn't used to being agile with my 
body, but I remember the strange feeling of being good at this one thing 
and how my body was a different body that I could tighten and loosen and 
bend correctly to ride over the moguls. I could feel this power coming from 
somewhere in my body, from my ass being taut, from something my hips 


did, a slight loss of control, an entrance into speed, the weight at my center. 


My nostrils are flaring, and when I breathe, a hollow pole rises from my sinuses 
to the crown of my head, a gas pipe or a channel for the smell of the car, 
puddles of metal and gas, whatever comes off of our clothes in tight spaces, 
our hair, our fingers, arousal itself, that slightly sour scent like the wood of an 


infested tree scraped clean that comes to me when I open his pants. 
I like how blank and stupid I feel. I’m pretty sure I can smell the land and 
sky for miles. It’s a rush you would never want to see from the other side, and 


he does it back to me, objectifies me, tries to love me, feels contemptuous, 
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gets angry. And I ove the way it feels when I'm naked in the bathtub and he 
flosses his teeth in the mirror, pees, and then I watch him take off his clothes 


and get into the bath with me. 


I Ше that he knows my body so well that it’s no longer nudity—it's some- 
thing beneath it that's endless, a renewable energy, a radioactive sickness, a 
light that never goes off. I like the way the cold porcelain feels when I'm 
slightly concussed by everything going off in me, the regulated curve of the 
soap is a relief, the plastic bottles of shampoo. I want to lie in this damp 
towel in these starched sheets forever while another body that just moved 


through me clips its toenails and opens a beer. 


I need jobs, friends, phone calls, a career. But there is nothing I like more 
than watching the light as the sun goes down smack-dab through the globe 
of the coffeemaker. I have vanished in it. There is a trace of gasoline on his 
hands, the death of this working system, this life together, coming toward 
us like lights on the highway, and it's not this end but all the days of going 


under from which I will have to recover. 
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Four Stories 


CRAIG MORGAN 
TEICHER 


NEVER SLEEP ON A GRUDGE 


"Were you raised in a barn?" she said. 

“Were you raised under a sink?" I answered. 

“Your mother hated you for good reasons,” she 
retorted. 

“Your mother was a stupid, belligerent cow,’ is 
what I said back, “and you'd have been luckier if she 
had hated you.” That got her going: 

“I hate your big weird feet, she yelled. 

“I think yours are elegant and adorable,’ I hissed, 
which was more than she could stand. If she were 
a different woman, she'd have punched me then. If 
I were a different man, I'd have recommended, yet 
one more time, that she go on antidepressants, but 


I'd learned my lesson. 
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Instead she went to the kitchen and whipped up some cookie batter. I 
went into the bedroom with my iPad. I fell asleep with it on my chest like 
something that could heal my heart. In the morning there were cookies; she 


warned me not to eat them all. 
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THE CHILD ASKS FOR HELP WITH HIS HOMEWORK 


“I don't understand this,’ said the child to his mother. “It’s too hard and it’s 
taking too long." 

“You need patience. Concentrate. You can do anything you put your 
mind to; his mother replied. 

“I cant fly or burn buildings just by looking at them." 

“Ко, you're right, you can't. You could learn to fly a plane someday if 
you concentrate and try hard,” she said. 

“I don't want to fly a stupid plane. I want to fly just with my own body, 
by stretching my arms out. And I want to look at a building until it’s on fire.” 

“Well, that’s impossible,” said his mother, already exasperated. 

“You lied to me,” said the child, “again.” 

“Let’s just try to do your homework together,’ his mother said, picking 
up a pencil and sitting down next to the child. 

“No,” he said. He began to look at her so hard it was as if molten rocks 
would shoot from his eyes. Where did he learn that look, his mother won- 
dered. “I set you on fire,” he said, “for lying.” 

And it did burn. His mother could really almost feel the merciless red 


tongues at her skin. 
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LIST 


He is a maker of lists, things to do, things desired, things wrong. He checks 
things off, crosses them out, starts a new sheet of paper, starts again. He loves 
that feeling, the sensation of the pen not erasing but subduing what had 
previously been an order, negating it. 

He likes calendars, lists of days, boxes unchecked, soon to be crossed 
off. Time stretches out before him, something to get done, something to be 
done with. 

He wakes up each morning, pees, brushes his teeth—well, some morn- 
ings he doesn't brush, hasn't yet had time to list brushing as a task—and 
pulls on fresh underwear, pants, a shirt. Then he has his coffee, his cereal, his 
toast. Then he must get out the door, go to the bus, travel to work. 

Once there, he makes his first list, partitions his day into what must be 
accomplished by the end, and begins working. E-mail Rhonda, check over 
the report, affix his signature. Get cash, meet Arnold for lunch, pay the bill, 
save the receipt. Get through the afternoon, check Facebook, shut down the 
computer, go home. 

He watches ТУ, plays some music, eats some food. He reads his book, 
puts it away, picks it up again. Now he brushes his teeth, takes off his clothes, 
gets into bed, shuts off the light. 

Days line up neatly like stones on a path, like bridges leading to other 
bridges, like lily pads lined up to oblivion. He crosses off Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, his birthday, someday. 

He is lonely, excited, hopeful, despondent. He knows these feelings pass 
like lines on a page, like lines on the highway, like lines in his face. This is 
only his life, any life, every life, ticking away, ticking down. Before sleeping, 
he thinks of his one wish, his hope, his—he would like to think— destiny: 
a line running through everything and beyond, a line he can follow even as 
he is drawing it, something already done that he is still doing, the past ahead 
of him, the end behind him, his safe terror, the last beginning, the first end, 
this that, that this, waves succeeding one another, promise and prophesy, his 


reach and his grasp, I and thou, and so on. 
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THIS IS THE STORY 


This is the beginning. Here is where the story begins. The character is intro- 
duced—we meet the character, her, we'll call her a her. We begin to learn 
about her background, or if not so much as that, then her habits. We see 
her doing what she does every day, in medias res. What she does now fore- 
shadows what will happen to her later. She does the same thing every day, 
and then something changes. It's not much, but it's something, and so it is 
а story. 

This is the middle. The thing that happens, the different thing, happens 
here. She was safe in her assumptions, but this thing occurs, or something 
occurs to her, a realization, and she can no longer go on thinking what she 
thought. Perhaps it has to do with him, someone important to her, someone 
whom perhaps she loves. And yet he is also her antagonist, the one who 
stands in the way of what must happen for her to be, if not happy, then 
consummated, fulfilled. This is when we meet him, when we come to under- 
stand the obstacle he presents, when we are allowed to wonder how she will, 
how she can, proceed. 

This is the ending. At this point the situation comes to its crisis. Events 
build to a climax. We have been expecting this: a conflict, and, through its 
resolution, change. But then something happens that we had not expected, 
a surprise, a twist, which nonetheless feels, now that it has happened, 
inevitable. They were at odds in a way that had become familiar, and now 
we learn that their goals are not so far apart, that perhaps what had seemed 
a conflict is in fact its own resolution. 

Finally there is this, something after the ending, after the climax: the 
result. It is not at all what we expected. Perhaps one of them—him—is left 
behind in some way by the events that have transpired. He is lost, and she 
must suffer a kind of grief, as must he, for he is lost but must go on, as she 
must, too. So the story comes to its conclusion, open to interpretation, and 
we find that the only way out, for us as well as for them, is this lyrical finale, 
a few words, a bit of poetry. This last sentence is beautiful, as though beauty 


is itself the justification, though it isn't —not quite. 
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Four Poems by John Ashbery 


THIS ONCE 


... or somebody’s going to get hurt. 

For my sake, however, keep pealing to a minimum. 
We'll need the firewood you can pick up on the shore 
of that lake. Oh and by the way... 

Splurge. And get moving. 
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SITTING АТ THE TABLE 


In these situations 

I'm trying to figure out what is going on. 
So is he too. Purged for oversharing, 

he launched a partially deflated football 
into the stands. The crow went wild. 
We'll ski the gorse on our ankles 
provided that makes anyone feel better. 
If not the cheapest scent availeth not. 
We are all captured, out of work, 


clinging to spruce dominions. 


It wasn’t always this way. 

Somewhere, ants were taking control 

of earth’s blistered pulse. 

Peanuts were jettisoned from the nacelle 

of the montgolfiére, all moyenágeux and thrifty 

as it came to be about. I ask only for staples 

for my staple gun. This oilcloth throw goes on 

in a jiffy. It will protect the surface 

of pure sorbet from what accidental storms may throw at it. 


Now back to the kitchen. 


The patient shepherd, though, had plotted a circumambient 
réplique to otherness. If indeed it 

it wasn't meant to be this way, one person 

and only one can time the fly it took to get here. 

Levels of drudgery dissolve in the saline light 

of imperfect cities placed to test you here, on the road to 
somewhere even more accidental. 


Yes, it’s you I’m talking to. 
You see, only a few of us made it out alive. 
There was concern for others not recorded in the ship’s manifest 


who were thought to have taken an early flight. Alas, 
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such was not the case. The sarabande 

is finished, kaput. Not that it matters 

to spectators eager for anything, and nothing. 
As long as you sign the guest book 


the great dream can roll on. 
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HILLBILLY AIRS AND DANCES 


The same ideas or different ones condense, 
and you don't have to sleep again. 
Garbage is necessary. That's another issue 
that hasn't been talked about. 


I hear what you're saying. 

Now all together: Everyone is standing 
outside some movement: French spenders, 
my business train, jillions 

of irregular plurals. Like we were all 

gone together at some point, 


something one could understand, 


to confront you with our country, 


smoking cloud, 


vintage treat, village street. 
The other is all mind. 


In world aesthetics, a bundle in the straw. 
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DEPRAVED INDIFFERENCE 


it was 
just a typical mid-sized town 
in the middle of nowhere 


— James Tate, "Burn Down the Town, No Survivors" 


Customize the event, picking at soul scabs, 
turning your face optimistically toward the window. 
There must be a long biography coming out soon, 
leggings to be worn, and so it is that earth 
gets turned over, and we all go back into our little houses 
for a while, and the land is generous. 

At least, 
that’s the way it would have turned out, if God 
or I had any say in the matter. As it fell out, 
our leaders met in the azalea patch 
in an election year. Outsiders were welcomed in 
with wine and cookies, and we all settled down 
to the business of the day. Repealing the Stamp Act 
was big on everybody agenda, stamps being 
eternally optimistic, as though indebted to someone. 
That's my definition, anyway. Or do we have to be, 


or does it matter? Meanwhile the Repair Act languishes. 


Welcome to the family tree. I am sick and tired 

at my earliest convenience. This was supposed to make it easier, 
remember? Hopefully his owner wires back and, 

thick as the dust on our reports, finds it totally 

unacceptable, yet not entirely unknown, queering 

the pitch for kids that used to hang around. 

Mr. Pom from Camp Cute swept by, 

but he could foretell the cloying sound of water 

in water, haruspicate, start a restaurant. The broken land 


was free to be contaminated, again. 
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M. igration 


— 


JENSEN BEACH 


he Germans were arguing about 

directions. Lennart understood some 

German—hed studied it at school— 
but he was having a hard time following what they 
were saying. Beside him on the seat, a dozen bird 
decoys in a clear plastic bag stared up at him. He 
sipped his coffee, listened for words he knew. They 
hadn't left the hotel parking lot yet. Неа met the 
Germans in the bar the night before, Saturday. The 
bar was crowded, and Lennart had found him- 
self sharing a booth with the Germans. They were 
biologists and were already very drunk by the time 
Lennart sat down. He couldn't remember the name 
of the university where they worked, but he remem- 
bered that it was near a lake and that they'd come 
to Denmark to research birds. They were married. 
He remembered this, too. Anneke was a little taller 
than her husband, Matthias, and she talked more 
than he did. Near the end of the night, over shots 
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of Danish bitters, Anneke had insisted Lennart join them in the morning. 
“The Mile,’ shed said, sweeping her arm out in front of her, nearly toppling 
a row of empty glasses, “is unlike anything else.” Hed tried to decline the 
invitation but Anneke insisted. “Tomorrow is your last chance,’ she said. 
“We leave Sunday.” Lennart planned to go home Sunday, too. He agreed 
to join them, assuming that even if he remembered the commitment in the 
morning held be tired or else sleep late and miss them. 

At six or so he woke up, still wearing his shirt and his socks, the televi- 
sion whispering to the room. He dug his head under the lumpy pillow. The 
pillow smelled strongly of detergent and, beneath that, some musky, human 
smell. By seven, he was sitting up in bed with a cup of terrible hotel coffee 
muted by a splash of whiskey. The television, which had been playing an 
endless loop of short advertisements for local attractions, flashed to a sweep- 
ing aerial shot of a wide dune, gripped in places by patches of tall grass. 
Immediately, he understood this must be Rabjerg Mile, where the Germans 
were going to take him. He felt a swab of drinker’s shame pass over him as 
he remembered the invitation. 

It was Marie’s idea that he come to Denmark. She had suggested the 
trip so that he might get away, as she put it, from a rotten year. It was true 
his year had been challenging. His father died the previous June. Then the 
following April, about a week before Easter, his grandfather died. Lennart 
discovered the body, had been the one to let the police and the coroner 
into the apartment. All of it was sad and exhausting. Lennart had been a 
difficult person to live with in the last year. For one, he drank too much 
and was moody. He was prone to get angry or, worse, turn inward and 
shut down, ignore Marie and Tove for long stretches. They'd all moved 
into Lennart’s grandfather’s apartment that spring, and for the most part 
the arrangement was working fine. He was happy with Marie. They rarely 
fought. He enjoyed being around her, talking with her. They made love often 
enough, and he loved Tove as if she were his own daughter. But beneath all 
that there was a sense of finality, of permanence, pressing on him. It was 
immature, he knew, to feel so much anxiety about the ways his life had 
changed, and continued to change, now that they were a family. It both- 
ered him more than the deaths of his father and grandfather. Marie had 
convinced him to come to Skagen. She told him about the art galleries and 


restaurants and the waves that crashed into each other where the North Sea 
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and the Baltic meet. She made the place sound restorative, but to Lennart 
it was cold and dreary and Һе barely managed to make it out of his room 
at all. 

The trip so far had been a failure. Hed been concocting lies all week 
about where Һе been and what hed done. She would be disappointed if she 
knew the truth. Hed gone so far as to stop outside an art gallery on one of 
his daily walks to take note of the exhibiting artist's name so that he might 
tell Marie about the paintings. In truth, hed mostly spent the week drink- 
ing in his room and, in the evenings, at the hotel bar. By Wednesday, hed 
achieved a kind of mania that scratched and buzzed at him deeply, so much 
so that he was incapable of controlling his own decisions and action. He 
simply experienced them. So when he got up and packed a small bag to take 
with him to the dune, he found that each of his movements was deliberate, 
inevitable, and he did not stop to question himself. His body acted before 
his mind. It was out of character for him to agree to such a trip, or anyway 
out of character to actually follow through with it, but in the context of his 
behavior in Skagen so far that week, it made perfect sense. 

In the mirror, he gave his face a close inspection and decided he didnt 
need to shave. Then he showered and dressed and met the Germans close 
to eight in the dining room. There was some awkward small talk as they 
made their way to the parking lot and more still when Anneke tried to insist 
he ride in the front seat and Lennart refused, a process that was repeated 
several times until Anneke gave up, which is how Lennart found himself sit- 
ting behind her, beside the bag of bird decoys, listening to her and Matthias 
argue in German. 

Anneke turned around in her seat, said in English, “We're just figuring 
out a new way to drive to the dune. Matthias is being stubborn as usual.” She 
swatted at his shoulder with her hand. 

Matthias smiled. He put the car in gear and eased out of the parking 
spot. “Were off,” he said. Then he said something in German to Anneke and 
touched her leg tenderly. 

Soon the city was behind them and the road opened up to a broad, flat 
stretch of land where farms had been squared out across the sandy ground. 
The wind hummed somberly over the top of the car. 

“I hate this song? Anneke said and switched the radio off. “Lennart, do 


you know very much about the Mile?” 
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Before Lennart could answer, Matthias said, “This whole area” and 
pointed back and forth across the landscape with a finger, "is very windy. The 
sand comes out of the sea on the west side of the peninsula and moves across 
the land to the east and back to the sea. The Mile is the largest migrating 
sand dune in Northern Europe.” 

“Funny to think about, isn't it?" said Anneke. “Moving ground.” 

In no time, they were off the main road, following the signs, posted in 
many different languages, to the parking lot at the dune’s edge. There weren't 
many cars in the lot. Matthias parked near the trailhead. Along the nearest 
ridge of sand, grass rattled in the wind. 

Lennart helped take the equipment from the car. 

“Many species of birds breed here in the spring?” Anneke said after 
they'd gone a little bit down the trail. She was breathing heavily with the 
weight of the bags she was carrying and the difficulty of walking in the deep 
sand. “In late autumn they come back on their migration south. We think 
these groups end up in Africa, maybe Italy. We've been hoping to find tags 
from other countries on the birds so we'll know for sure. So far only the 
Netherlands and two from France.” 

Lennart looked at the bag of decoys. He was surprised by how atten- 
tive hed been to Anneke’s explanation. He had assumed hed simply go with 
the Germans to the Mile and leave them to work while he walked around, 
maybe read for a little bit, enjoy what was sure to be one of the only warm 
days of his trip, certainly one of the only activities he could report to Marie, 
but the Germans’ work captivated him and he wanted to stay to watch. “Do 
you catch the birds?” he asked her. 

“With a пег, she said. “You'll see. We want to compare population sizes 
from this year and five years ago, when we came here last. If we see a decrease, 
we know that there has been habitat destruction. Plovers, that’s the type 
of bird Matthias and I study, are a very common and robust species in the 
north of Europe. To see a decrease in their numbers would be ecologically 
discouraging.” 

The wind was warm and he had to squint against the blowing sand. When 
they'd reached a spot at the foot of a tall rise, where there was an open space 
between mounds, Matthias dropped the bags he was carrying and said, “Here.” 

They worked fast. Anneke stretched a large square of dark green nylon 


between two articulated poles Matthias had removed from a cylindrical case, 
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unfolded, and driven into the sand about two meters apart. She and Matthias 
tied guy lines to each pole, pulled the lines tight, and fastened them to stakes 
anchored in the sand. 

Using a length of rope, Matthias measured out a rectangle about the 
size of a small car. This didn't take him long. Soon he was arranging more 
articulated poles on each side of the rectangle. He then spread out a net and 
stretched it to reach the poles. 

While Matthias worked, Anneke took the decoys from the bag one 
by one and fastened a metal spike to the undersides. She held one up to 
Lennart. “Birds are like us,” she said. “They'll always come to where they find 
others" Hed never thought of himself that way but he supposed the morn- 
ing had proved that he was. 

“What happens when the birds land?" he asked. 

"See the poles Matthias is working with?" Anneke said, pointing with a 
decoy. "The joints are hinged. The birds come in like this.” She brought the 
bird back toward her body. “They land beside these decoys and when the 
wind conditions are ideal, we pull on the line, the net rises up into the wind, 
and falls over the birds. It’s called a clap net.” 

“Does it injure the birds?” asked Lennart. 

“Rarely? Anneke said. She picked up another decoy, pushed the metal 
spike firmly into the body, and placed the bird with the others. “Weve 
named each of these wooden birds,” she said. “It’s funny to think about. This 
one is Frank. Do you have a family, Lennart?” 

“A girlfriend,” he said. “She has a daughter.” Tove had just started school 
that fall. She was in kindergarten. Most days, Lennart walked with her the 
three blocks to her school. It was a part of his day he usually liked. 

Anneke tapped the decoy on the sand. “Matthias and I aren't really mar- 
ried. Well, he is. I was once, too.” 

Lennart wasn’t sure Һе heard her correctly. She pushed a metal spike 
neatly into a decoy. He watched this. “I’m sorry?” he said. 

“We've worked together eighteen years this fall? she said, without look- 
ing up from the birds. “When we travel for our research, we pretend we're 
married. It started as a joke. I think Matthias was just too afraid to tell me 
what he wanted.” Lennart looked to Matthias, who was tethering the net to 
the poles forcefully. “The first time, we were in France, close to Dunkirk, in a 


hotel near the beach, ГЇЇ never forget. We don’t talk about it during the rest 
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of the year. Only when we're on trips like this one. We stay together in one 
room, we sleep together.” She looked down at one of the decoys. “His wife 
has no idea. We travel twice every year for our work. Once in the fall and 
once in the spring. I imagine you think it’s terrible.” 

Lennart leaned back on his heels. His legs stretched uncomfortably. 
“Not at all.” Perhaps she was joking and the punch line was going to be his 
incorrect reaction. Marie did this to him all the time. Shed tell him a story 
about work or about Tove and if he wasn’t listening closely enough and 
responded the wrong way, shed tease him for his inattention, for a faulty 
moral judgment that would allow him to excuse some terrible thing some- 
one at work had done, or a story on the news. He looked at Matthias again. 
Any second he expected Anneke to cry out with laughter. 

“По you know; Anneke said in a tone that was unexpectedly quiet. She 
held the decoy out in front of her. “Т used to dislike it. But not anymore. It’s 
like living a make-believe life." 

Matthias was squatting beside the net and moved quickly, crab like, far- 
ther down the array to the corner closest to Anneke and Lennart. 

"After every trip; she said, "Matthias goes back to his wife and their two 
sons. The boys are almost grown now.” 

When Matthias had finished with the net, he walked slowly over to 
where Anneke and Lennart were kneeling. Each of his steps sent a spray of 
sand up around his feet. He leaned forward and kissed Anneke on the top 
of her head. She closed her eyes and bowed into his kiss. 

Lennart helped place the decoys at even distances across the space where 
the net would fall. They settled the birds into the soft sand. Matthias checked 
the hinged joints, lifting and releasing the array several times. The wind filled 
the blinder. Later, Matthias served coffee from a thermos. “Now we wait,’ he 
said as he handed Lennart a cup. 

They sat in the shade of the blinder for a long time. He watched the 
shadow change shape. He didn’t want to seem rude to the Germans so he 
insisted, whenever either of them offered one of their chairs, that he was 
more comfortable on the sand. His back hurt. He wished he had something 
to drink. The sand was warm and the sun was hot when the wind wasn’t 
blowing. He took two short walks but never got so far that he couldn't see 
the Germans. There werent many other people out. Given the time of year, 


this didn't surprise him. 
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It was almost two o'clock in the afternoon when Lennart returned from 
one of his walks. Anneke and Matthias were speaking in German to each 
other. Lennart tried to guess what they might be talking about, but he could 
never seem to string together enough words to be sure. When they'd stopped 
talking for a little while, Lennart turned to Matthias and said, "Anneke was 
telling me about your sons.” The wind was blowing hard against the blinder. 

“Our boys,’ she said and smiled at Matthias. Lennart looked at her, curi- 
ous if hed catch a playful smile, some evidence of a lie. “We have two boys. 
Matthias, after his father, and the younger one is named Karl. We've been so 
lucky.” She stroked Matthiass arm. “Matthias, the older boy, is at Konstanz, 
where we teach. He's just started and he wants to be an engineer.” 

"And Karl?" Lennart said. “What about him?" The sun was warm on his 
face. He closed his eyes. The father of a boy hed known in school had had a 
secret family, a wife and three children in Finland. Something small, a post- 
card or a bill, maybe a birthday card, had caused the lie to collapse. People 
in the neighborhood where Lennart grew up still gossiped about it. 

“Karl lives in Munich,” Anneke said. “He works at a bank. We're very 
proud of him.” 

Another hour passed and the birds still hadn’t come. Anneke spent the 
time solving math puzzles in a torn and creased paperback, chewing on the 
tip of the pen and nodding her head slowly. Her feet were in Matthias’s lap. 
He was leaned back in his chair, his hat pulled down low over his eyes, one 
of his hands rested across Anneke’s crossed legs. Lennart read the news- 
paper Һе taken that morning from the hotel. There was a car crash іп 
Frederikshavn. Two Volkswagens, identical in every way except that one was 
from Denmark and the other Sweden, had had an accident in a traffic circle 
near the ferry terminal. No one spoke. 

Lennart saw the birds first. A low-slung black cloud shook and pulsed 
on the horizon. He placed the newspaper in the sand. At first he couldnt tell 
what he was looking at. The cloud moved as if it were a single body. When 
one side expanded outward, the opposite side followed, closing any open 
space. He watched for a moment before it occurred to him that he was look- 
ing at a flock of birds. “Теге” he said, pointing. When he spoke he heard 
that his voice sounded higher pitched and unfamiliar. 

“Come closer to the blinder so that you don’t frighten them,” Anneke 
said. Lennart crawled through the sand toward Anneke and knelt beside her. 
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The birds approached and a group split from the flock and landed in the sand 
all around them. They were taller than the decoys and much more dramati- 
cally colored. Some had yellow mixed in with black-and-gray feathers along 
their backs, and a long S-shaped line of white along the sides of their heads. 
The birds shook and stepped in short, rapid movements while Matthias and 
Anneke whispered to each other, also moving quickly, and before Lennart 
knew it had happened, Matthias pulled the line and the net rose straight up 
into the wind. The net paused at the apex of its arc and everything seemed 
to fall silent and then the wind caught the net and it clapped down violently. 
The birds not in the net exploded into the air from the sand. He listened 
to the caught birds trying to flap their wings beneath the net. Soon they 
stopped struggling and there was no noise, only the net rising and falling 
with the birds' heavy breathing. 

Matthias reached under the net and pulled out the first bird. He spoke 
softly to it as he lifted it up, held it close to his chest. He turned the bird 
slowly in his hand and lifted each of its wings. Then he placed a blue plastic 
tag around the bird's leg and crimped it shut with a pair of pliers. He and 
Anneke took turns removing a single bird at a time, made note of its tag if it 
had one, fastened their own tags on the birds’ legs, performed what Lennart 
guessed was a brief medical exam, and then released it. This they did by set- 
ting the bird down in the sand and waiting for it to fly away. 

It took a long time to make it through all but one of the birds. “Twenty- 
seven, Anneke said to Matthias, who was approaching the final bird. The 
bird wasn't moving, and as Matthias got closer, he said something to Anneke 
that Lennart didn't understand. Lennart watched them both to see how he 
should react. The bird was pinned beneath the pole, the net twisted and 
knotted around its neck. “It’s dead,” Anneke said, without touching the bird 
to confirm that she was right. 

Matthias lifted the net and untangled the bird. He held it in both hands, 
looking down at it for a moment, and walked to a stand of grass and placed 
the bird behind this. Lennart was surprised at how easy this all seemed, but he 
didn’t know what else he would have expected to happen. “That’s all?” he said. 

“If this was another species of bird,” said Anneke, “or if we knew it was 
diseased, we would freeze the body to study it later. But plovers are common 
and this one appears healthy. What this bird will tell us about the plover 


population of Northern Europe is only that accidents sometimes happen.” 
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"Anyway, said Matthias, “we don’t have the proper equipment to freeze 
the bird” 

“Shouldn't we bury it?” asked Lennart. 

“No? Anneke said, “an animal will find the bird and eat it. The rest will 
decompose. If you bury it in the sand, the bird will rot.” 

“Shall we say a funeral prayer, too?” Matthias said, laughing. “Light a 
candle?” 

“Don’t listen to him. Unceremonious disposal of a dead body is not 
necessarily an indication of a lack of respect for these birds, or for nature. 
Animals die. This is normal in any ecosystem. We die, they die. It’s nothing.” 

Lennart watched the Germans finish their work. They took down the 
blinder and disassembled the net and the poles, neatly packing everything. 
Lennart helped as he felt he could, but mostly he just watched. He tried not 
to look at the dead bird. 

He helped take equipment back to the car, following a short distance 
behind Anneke and Matthias, who seemed to have been energized by 
the success of the net and their work and spoke loudly about a restaurant 
they wanted to try in Skagen that evening. They were nearly back to the 
car when Lennart remembered the newspaper. He helped the Germans load 
the equipment in the trunk and the backseat, and then he went back for 
the paper. 

He walked quickly down the trail, struggling to keep his pace in the 
sand. Up ahead he saw some birds, gulls maybe, circling above. He reached 
the place where they'd set up the blinder and the net. Some larger birds had 
landed and were pecking at the plover’s carcass. When Lennart got close, the 
larger birds flew off. Anneke had said this would happen, of course, and he 
knew enough to know it was natural, but something about the tiny, bloodied 
body of the bird in the sand bothered him. He kicked some sand at it to 
cover the body, but this didn’t feel right either, so he took the paper and 
opened it and picked the carcass up and wrapped it in the paper as tightly as 
he could. He didn’t know what to do after this, so he opened his backpack 
and placed the bird carefully inside. 

The Germans were waiting in the car when he got back. When he left 
the trail for the asphalt of the parking lot, he waved and began to jog, no 
more quickly than he could have walked probably, toward the car. Matthias 


put the car in gear and started driving before Lennart was settled. The door 
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slammed with the momentum. Не held his backpack on his lap. Anneke, her 
hand rested on Matthias's shoulder, turned in her seat to look over her own 
shoulder at Lennart. “Did you find what you were looking for?” 

He hadn't said why he was going back. “I left my newspaper,” he said. 

“What did you think of the Mile, Lennart?” Matthias asked. 

The grasses and the waves of sand were pretty, a little boring, unsurpris- 
ing, maybe. Hed liked watching the Germans work, though he still hadn't 
decided whether Anneke had been joking about her and Matthias. The joke 
or whatever it was wasnt particularly funny, but given that he didnt know 
Anneke at all, it hardly seemed like an honest admission. Hed tried to imag- 
ine telling Marie about it, but there wasn’t really a way, as far as he could tell, 
to do so without seeming to betray an intimacy with Anneke that he hadn't 
had. Marie would be curious about the context for such a story and he knew 
shed have the same questions he did about the arrangement, whether it was 
true or not. “There were fewer people than Га expected,” he said finally. 

"We're so far from everything up here,” Anneke said. “One might really 
do anything at all.” 

On the drive back to the hotel, Matthias and Anneke talked more about 
the restaurant, which had been recommended to them. They were going to 
leave before lunch the next day. Lennart looked at Anneke for a sign that 
she was disappointed about the end of the trip. She'd kept her hand on 
Matthiass shoulder the whole drive, and when Matthias brought up the 
return trip, suggesting that they stop for the night in Hamburg on the way 
home, Anneke dropped her hand to his leg and looked away. 

At the hotel, he helped the Germans take the equipment inside. He 
carried his backpack and a black plastic case about the size of his chest. He 
hadn't remembered seeing the case at the Mile but assumed the Germans 
work required all kinds of equipment that he hadn't seen in just one day 
spent with them. They gathered everything in the lobby, close to the eleva- 
tors. Matthias went back to the car for the last of the things. It was late in 
the afternoon, and the sun, low on the horizon, shined in brightly through 
the tall windows. A nicely dressed couple came out of the bar and crossed 
the lobby. They walked slowly and deliberately around the equipment. 
Lennart heard the woman ask the man in a whisper, "Are they making a 
film, do you think?" The man looked at Lennart and shrugged. He passed 
very close and Lennart smelled the alcohol on his breath. The day hed 
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arrived, Бед bought two bottes of Japanese whiskey in Frederikshavn. The 
first bottle was already empty. He was looking forward to a drink when he 
got up to his room. When the couple had gone, Anneke leaned close to 
Lennart. She smelled like sweat but not unpleasantly so. “I know what you 
did,” she said. 

"I'm sorry?" Lennart said. His face got warm and he looked past her. 

“Га only guessed it before,’ she said. “But I can tell I was right by the 
way you're acting. You did something with the plover, didn't you?" 

“I went back for the newspaper, he said quietly. “Like I told you.” 

“We can’t tell Matthias. I think it's kind of funny, even a little sweet, but 
hed be angry. Did you bury it? Is that what took so long?" 

“Of course not.” 

“What then?” she said. “You don’t have it with you.” 

“Of course пос, he said again. 

Anneke looked at his backpack and up at Lennart. “We know some- 
thing about each other now,” she said. 

Matthias came in holding the last of the gear. A bag was slipping from 
his shoulder. 

“We were just talking about dinner,’ Anneke said. “He isn’t going to join 
us after all.” 

"ts the last night of your trip. I’m sure you'll want some quiet before 
you go home to your family.” 

“Well? Matthias said coolly, “come down for a drink later.” 

In his room, Lennart placed his backpack on the dresser beneath where 
the television was mounted to the wall. He poured himself a drink and sat 
down on the bed with it. He flipped through the television channels, watch- 
ing short flashes of American sitcoms and Danish news programs and a 
German documentary film about the plastic garbage patch in the Pacific. 
Several times larger than Switzerland—the narrator said this repeatedly as 
if it were a precise measurement of size. Lennart got up to refill his glass. 
He opened the bag and looked inside. The weather forecast was the first 
thing he saw. A sun and a cloud a single day apart. He reached in and 
unwrapped the paper and lifted the bird’s carcass from the bag. He placed 
it on the dresser beside his drink. The bird had stiffened a little bit and the 
beak was tucked tightly against the body. He lifted the bird and looked at 


the feathers, stretched each wing out to see how long they were. He turned 
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the body in his hands, mimicking as best he could the movements Matthias 
and Anneke had performed earlier. The bird wasn't tagged. He guessed this 
meant it was probably young, hadn't had the time to get caught. He put it 
down and picked up his glass. The glass was nearly empty and this shocked 
him, though the feeling passed quickly and left a tingle in his chest as if hed 
thought Бед lost his car keys or telephone and suddenly remembered they 
were only in his pocket. The body is so much more immediate to all we 
experience than the mind. He lifted the glass, held it at eye level, watched 
the liquid calm, and measured with disappointment how much Һе already 
had. He finished what was left in one gulp. 

Early the morning after his father died, Һе received a phone call from 
the summer house. The police had called the evening before to confirm the 
death, so he was surprised and a little frightened to see his father’s number 
flash across the screen of his phone early the next morning. The call was 
from Henrik Brandt, the man who owned the house up the road and nearest 
a little outcropping of rock his father had always called Bull's Head. Henrik 
had woken him with the call. It was before dawn. He didn't want anything 
and he didn't say why he was in the house. He just apologized for calling so 
early and told Lennart he was sorry to have heard the news. Lennart didnt 
know how to respond, so he thanked the man for his concern. It wasn't until 
later that it occurred to him that this situation was strange. That afternoon, 
Lennart looked up the number for the police station in Norrtälje to report 
Henrik phone call. The woman he spoke with assured him that the police 
would investigate but that it was nothing he should be concerned about. 
When he pressed her on this, insisting he didn't suspect that Henrik was 
involved in the death, only that it seemed odd that he would enter the house 
of a person he knew was dead and then call that person's son, the woman 
said, "People sometimes act in unusual ways following a death." After he 
hung up, he tried to rest the telephone in its cradle but was distracted and 
his hand slipped and he dropped the telephone to the floor where it broke 
apart. He spent that afternoon resoldering a wire to the microphone and 
gluing the plastic casing back together as best he could. Then he called him- 
self from his cell phone several times to check that the microphone on the 
landline worked. 

The nature program had ended, and the bird was staring at him. He 
tried to sip his whiskey, but the glass was empty. He got up and filled it. The 
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bottle was nearly half gone. Не looked at his refection in the small circular 
mirror beside the TV. He hated this hotel. He leaned in and looked closely 
in the mirror. Even in the dim, shaky light from the television, he could tell 
his eyes had reddened. He had to do something with the bird. 

He wrapped it in the newspaper again, sun and clouds facing him. 
Tomorrow would be more rain. He held the package in one hand. The drink 
in his other. He was warm in his chest and the bird weighed nothing ас all. 
He could barely feel it. 

With the hand that was holding the bird, he opened the door, pulling 
until it was wide enough to fit his foot in the crack of light and pull open. 

The hall was empty. He held the bird close to his chest. 

Next to the elevator was a shiny brass trash can with a large plastic bowl 
on top that had once been an ashtray. He would put the bird inside, go back 
to his room, pour himself another drink, watch ТУ until he fell asleep. 

Before he could, the elevator bell sounded. He heard the car coming to a 
stop. Тһе doors opened. Three people stepped out, a man and a woman and 
a young girl. А family. The woman took the girl's hand and pulled her close, 
out of Lennart’s way, as they passed. “Excuse us; the woman said. She said 
this in Danish, but Lennart could hear right away she was Swedish. He and 
Marie had talked about taking a family vacation, but it hadn't happened yet. 
Maybe in the summer they would take the ferry to Aland to go camping. 
Lennart felt the bird and his drink his hand, and turned to hide both from 
the family. He smiled at them, got on the elevator, and pressed the button 
for the lobby. 

He left his empty glass on the floor of the elevator. 

In the dark under the lip of the bar, one hand rested heavily over its tiny 
shape, he held the bird on his lap. He ordered a beer and drank it quickly. 
There was a soccer match on and a crowd of people there to watch. He kept 
one hand on the bird. With the other he scrolled through his phone, aim- 
lessly. He hadn't checked his e-mail all week. Marie had written to say she 
was going to meet him at the train station in Stockholm when he arrived 
on Sunday. She missed him and hoped that his trip had been calming. He 
wrote back, briefly, to tell her he planned to drive himself to the ferry in 
Frederikshavn, get the train in Gothenburg, and be home before Tove went 
to bed. It was simple. He hoped whatever choice he made in the morning 


was just what he told Marie hed do, or at least something like it. 
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It was late when the Germans arrived. The game was over. Lennart still 
sat at the bar, the bird on his lap, his hand on the bird. АппеКез cheeks 
were flushed and Matthias was grinning widely. They approached Lennart, 
sat on either side of him. Matthias put his hand оп Lennart' shoulder and 
squeezed. “What a surprise,” Anneke said. “A wonderful dinner, and now 


this. Now you. Here you are.” 
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James Tate 


UNTITLED* 


I sat at my desk and contemplated all that I had accomplished 
this year. I had won the hot dog eating contest on Rhode Island. 
No, I hadn't. I was just kidding. I was the arm wrestling champion 
in Portland, Maine. False. I caught the largest boa constrictor 
in Southern Brazil. In my dreams. I built the largest house 
out of matchsticks in all the United States. Wow! I caught 
a wolf by its tail. Yamee. I married the Princess of Monaco. 

Can you believe it? I fell off of Mount Everest. Ouch! I walked 
back up again. It was tiring. Snore. I set a record for sitting 

in my chair and snoring longer than anybody. Awake! I set a record 
for swimming from one end of my bath to the other in No Count, 
Nebraska. Blurb. I read a book written by a dove. Great! I slept 

in my chair all day and all night for thirty days. Whew! I ate 

a cheeseburger every day for a year. I never want to do that again. 
А trout bit me when I was washing the dishes. But I couldn't catch 
him. I flew over my hometown and didn’t recognize anyone. That's 
how long it's been. A policeman stopped me on the street and said 
he was sorry. He was looking for someone who looked just like 


me and had the same name. What are the chances? 


* This poem was found in the poet’s typewriter after his death. 
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А manuscript page from The Passage of 
Power, volume 4 of The Years of Lyndon 
Johnson. “Rhythm matters. Mood matters. 
Sense of place matters. For history and 
biography to accomplish what they should 
accomplish, they have to pay as much 


attention to these devices as novels do.” 


The Art of Biography No. 5 


ROBERT CARO 


ince 1976, Robert Caro has devoted him- 

self to The Years of Lyndon Johnson, а land- 

mark study of the thirty-sixth president of 
the United States. The fifth and final volume, now 
underway, will presumably cover the 1964 election, 
the passage of the Voting Rights Act and the launch 
of the Great Society, the deepening of America’s 
involvement in Vietnam, the unrest in the cities 
and on college campuses, Johnson’s decision not 
to seek reelection, and his retirement and death— 
enough material, it would seem, for four additional 
volumes. If there is a question that annoys Caro 
more than “Do you like Lyndon Johnson?” it is 
“When will the next book be published?” 

This interview took place over the course of four 
sessions, which were conducted in his Manhattan 
office, near Columbus Circle. The room is spartan, 
containing little more than a desk, a sofa, several 


file cabinets, and large bookcases crammed with 
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well-thumbed volumes on figures like FDR, Al Smith, and the Kennedy 
brothers—not to mention copies of Caros own books. One wall is 
dominated by the large bulletin boards where he pins his outlines, which 
on several occasions he politely asked me not to read. On the desk sit his 
Smith-Corona Electra typewriter, a few legal pads, and the room’s only 
ornamental touch: a lamp whose base is a statuette of a charioteer driving 
two rearing horses. 

Caro was born in New York in 193s. He was educated at Horace Mann 
and Princeton; after college, he worked for a New Jersey newspaper and 
then Newsday. It was there that Caro first heard of Robert Moses, the urban 
planner who would become the subject of The Power Broker (1974), which is 
not so much a biography as it is a thirteen-hundred-page examination of the 
political forces that shaped modern-day New York City. After conceiving 
of the book as a Nieman Fellow at Harvard, Caro persisted through seven 
difficult years of being, in his words, “plain broke.” With the support of his 
wife, Ina (to make ends meet, she sold their house on Long Island without 
telling him), he finished, and The Power Broker won Caro his first Pulitzer. 
It also won him the freedom to dedicate himself to his next subject, LBJ. 
(For his third volume, Master of the Senate [2002], he won another Pulitzer.) 

In addition to the countless hours he has spent in archives poring 
over memos and correspondence, Caro has camped out alone in the Texas 
Hill Country; persuaded former senator Bill Bradley to serve as a model 
on the Senate floor (Bradley is roughly the same height as Johnson, mak- 
ing him a useful stand-in); and tracked down virtually everyone who ever 
knew Johnson, from his siblings to his chauffeur. Many of these sources 
are now deceased, to the frustration of Caro, who valued the ability to call 
Johnson aides like George Reedy or Horace Busby for spur-of-the-moment 
clarifications. 

Caro now spends most of his days in the Columbus Circle office, writ- 
ing. Though it is clear that he values uninterrupted time at his desk above 
almost anything else, he always received me with warm courtesy, except for 
one occasion, when I arrived fifteen minutes late for our meeting. My tardi- 
ness visibly irritated Caro, who had broken off his work in anticipation of 
my arrival. Waving aside my offer to postpone, he ignored my apologies and 
began answering my questions in a taut, quiet voice. But as the interview 


progressed, Caro was warmed by his enthusiasm for his subject, speaking 
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faster and more animatedly, chopping at the air in his eagerness to bring 
Lyndon Johnson to life. 


—James Santel 


INTERVIEWER 


Did you grow up in a house full of books? 


CARO 

No. My mother got very sick when I was five, and she died when I was eleven. 
My father was a Polish immigrant. He wasnt really a reader. Books were not 
part of the house, but my mother, before she died, had my father promise to 
send me to Horace Mann. When I think of my childhood, it's Horace Mann. 

I was the editor of the school newspaper. Every Friday, I'd take a trolley 
up to Yonkers with a rotating cast of the other editors. Wed get off at Getty 
Square, take all our copy over to a Linotype shop, and then we would stay there 
while the hot type came out, and when the page was complete they'd ink it 
and put a piece of paper over it with a roller, and that's how youd read it. 

The nicest thing that's happened to me, really, is that four years ago 
Horace Mann said they wanted to name a prize after me. I said that would 
be great, so long as they made it for something that I really wanted to be 
studied. And they said, Well, what is that? I said, I want students to learn that 
writing, the quality of the prose, matters in nonfiction, that writing matters 
in history. So they created the Robert Caro 53 Prize for Literary Excellence 
in the Writing of History. My wife, Ina, is always saying, when I win awards, 
You're not excited. I say, ГП pretend to be excited if you want. It’s like those 
awards are happening to somebody else, you know? But to go back up there 
to that school that I loved and to see tacked up on the door of every class- 
room, DEADLINE FOR THE CARO PRIZE—you say, My God, that’ exciting. 


INTERVIEWER 


When you were at Horace Mann, you thought you would pursue journalism? 
CARO 


Not journalism, necessarily. I wrote short stories for the literary magazine. 


Then, when I went to Princeton, I wrote for the Nassau Lit, the literary 
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magazine, as well as The Princeton Tiger. Ihe Tiger once devoted almost the 
whole issue of the magazine to a story I wrote. 

But Ina and I wanted to get married right after graduation, so I really 
needed a job. I got offered a job by the New York Times, but they had a 
rule then that if you had no professional journalism experience—which I 
didn't—you had to start as a copy boy for, I think, $37.50 a week. We couldn't 
live on that, and the New Brunswick Daily Home News offered me $52 а 
week. So I went to work for them. But I didnt like working on that paper 
particularly. The line between the paper and the Democratic county organi- 
zation was nonexistent, basically. Although I was a reporter, I had to write 
speeches for the five candidates for the New Brunswick City Council. So I 
went to graduate school at Rutgers, as a teaching assistant. And while I was 
there, the president of Rutgers approached the English department because 
a guy named Lansing P. Shield—then the president of the Grand Union 
company—wanted to run for governor, and he needed a speechwriter. The 
head of the English department recommended me because I had written 
speeches for the city council. Now, I wrote speeches for this guy, Lansing P. 
Shield. But I didn't want to write speeches and I didn't want to stay in gradu- 
ate school, so I applied to various newspapers and Newsday hired me. I was 


looking for a crusading-type paper, and that was what Newsday was then. 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you start to gravitate to the kinds of large nonfiction projects that 


would define your career? 


CARO 
I loved being a reporter. I loved finding out about how things really 
worked and trying to explain them in my stories, and I became more and 
more interested in politics because I was starting to feel that it was impor- 
tant to explain political power. The paper assigned me to cover this bridge 
that Robert Moses wanted to build. The bridge was supposed to run from 
Oyster Bay to Rye. I can't remember the details, but it would have required 
something like six more lanes on the Long Island Expressway just to handle 
the traffic. And the bridge itself would be so big that the piers on which it 
crossed Long Island Sound would have disrupted the tidal flow and caused 


pollution. 
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Тһе bridge was still years away, but there was some minor measure, 
a bill or appropriation or feasibility study, perhaps, pertaining to it that 
Moses needed to keep the project moving forward. I went up to Albany, I 
saw Governor Rockefeller, I had a long session with his counsel. I saw the 
assembly speaker, a guy named Tony Travia, and I saw the president of the 
state Senate, Joseph Zaretzki. They all understood that this bridge was just a 
terrible idea. 

So I went back and told my editor, The bill is dead. And then a couple of 
months later, a friend in Albany called me and said, Robert Moses was up here 
yesterday. You better come back up. And I drove back up there and walked into 
the assembly chamber just as they were approving the bill by a huge majority. 

See, before that, I had written articles on politicians, investigative pieces, 
and I had won a couple of journalism awards. They were really minor awards, 
but when you're young and you win any award, you think you know every- 
thing. So I thought I was accomplishing my purpose, which was to explain 
political power to my readers. But driving home from Albany to Roslyn that 
night, all the way I kept thinking, Everything you've been writing is bullshit, 
because everything you've been writing is based on the belief that political 
power comes from the ballot box, from being elected. Here was Robert Moses, 
a guy who was never elected to anything, and he came up to Albany for one 
day and changed the entire state government around, from the governor to 
the assembly. How did he have the power to do that? You have no idea and 
neither does anybody else. I said to myself, If you really want to explain politi- 
cal power, you're going to have to understand that. So I decided to apply for 
a Nieman Fellowship at Harvard to study urban planning, and I got it. I was 
taking a course taught by two professors who had written a textbook on urban 
land-use planning, and they were explaining why highways get built, where 
they get built, and they were explaining it as if it were a mathematical equa- 
tion, and with every class, they added a couple of factors—population density, 
grade elevations, things like that. Totally rational. I would sit there diligently 
taking notes, and then one day I suddenly said to myself, This is all wrong. 
They don’t know why highways get built where they’re built, and I do. They 
get built where they’re built because Robert Moses wants them built there. 

All the Niemans had offices then. I walked back to my office, and I really 
sat and thought, How am I going to explain to the readers of Newsday about 
Robert Moses? And the more I thought, the more I realized, My God, I’m 
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never going to be able to do this in the context of daily journalism. It's going 
to take a book. To me it seemed that the story of Moses was the story of 
modern New York. I didn't have an agent, but I wrote a book proposal and 
got a $5,000 contract, $2,500 then and the other $2,500 when I finished. 

We didn’t really have any savings, and that wasn’t enough for me to 
quit my job. For a while, I tried to work on the book while I stayed on as 
a reporter, but I wasn’t making much headway. I got a grant for a year, and 
that was when I decided I could quit. I told Ina the book would be done in 
nine months. But after a year, it was still only in the early stages. Ina sold our 
house—we moved to an apartment in the Bronx—and the money from that 
gave us another year. But I knew the book still had a lot more years to go. So 
those were years when we were just plain broke. All I could think was that 
I was going to have to be really lucky to be able to finish this book without 
having to go back to work as a reporter. I knew that if I went back to work, 
I would never finish. 

After some years, I got an agent, Lynn Nesbit, and changed publishing 
houses, and she and my new editor, Bob Gottlieb, made sure I finally had 
enough money. But the only way she could get enough money for me to finish 
The Power Broker was for me to sign a two-book contract. The second one was 
for a biography of Fiorello La Guardia, but after I finished The Power Broker, 
I didn’t want to do it, because so much of it was covered in The Power Broker. 
And Гуе never been able to stand doing something that I've already done. 

I knew what I really wanted to do for my second book, because I had come 
to realize something. I wasn’t interested in writing a biography but in writing 
about political power. I could do urban political power through Robert Moses 
because he had done something that no one else had done. He had shaped 
the city with a kind of power we didn’t learn about in textbooks, which tell us 
that, in a democracy, power comes from being elected. He had shaped it with 
a different kind of power. So if I could find out and explain where he got his 
power and how he kept it and how he used it, I would be explaining something 
about the realities of urban power—how raw, naked power really works in cit- 
ies. And I could do it through his life because I got the right man, the man who 
did something that no one else had done. I felt it would be great if I could do 
that kind of book—a book about political power—about national power. And 
I had had a similar flash about Lyndon Johnson. It was the Senate, it wasn’t 


the presidency. He made the Senate work. For a century before him, the Senate 
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was the same dysfunctional mess it is today. He's majority leader for six years, 
the Senate works, it creates its own bills. He leaves, and the day he leaves it goes 
back to the way it was. And it's stayed that way until this day. Only he, in the 
modern era, could make the Senate work. So he, like Moses, had found some 
new form of political power, and it was national, not urban power. I wanted 
to do a book about that. That's what first drew me to Lyndon Johnson. 
Also, I wanted to do Johnsons life in more than one volume because there 
were things that had been cut out of The Power Broker that I regretted having to 
cut. I cut 350,000 words out of that book. I still miss some of those chapters. 
I expected to have a fight over this, but before I said anything, Bob said, I've 
been thinking about you and what you ought to do. I know you want to do the 
La Guardia biography, but I think what you should do is a biography of Lyndon 
Johnson. And then he said, And I think you should do it in several volumes. 


INTERVIEWER 


In both books, you took pains over the prose. 


Investigating fraudulent mail-order real estate at an imaginary development called Paradise Acres, in 
Arizona's Mojave Desert, in 1963. Caro's article for Newsday was titled "Misery Acres." 


САКО 

For seven years, I heard people say—I heard my first publisher say—No one 
is going to read a book on Robert Moses. It will be a very small printing. 
And I believed that. But as I came to write the book, I thought, It matters 
that people read this. Here was a guy who was never elected to anything, and 
he had more power than any mayor, more than any governor, more than any 
mayor or governor combined, and he kept this power for forty-four years, 
and with it he shaped so much of our lives. 

Itold myself, You have to try to write an introduction that makes the reader 
feel what you feel about his importance, his fascination as a character, as а human 
being. I remember rewriting that introduction endless times. For instance, 
Moses built 627 miles of roads. I said, Come on, that’s just a bare statement of 
fact—how do you make people grasp the immensity of this? And I remembered 
reading the Ша in college. The Iliad did it with lists, you know? With the 
enumeration of all the nations and all the ships that are sent to Troy to show the 
magnitude and magnificence of the Trojan War. In college, the professor kept 
talking about Homer’s imagery, Homer’s symbolism, et cetera in the Jiad and 
the Odyssey. I would be sitting there thinking, Look what Homer does with the 
sbips! Not that I would ever think of comparing myself with Homer, but great 
works of art can be inspiring as models. So in the introduction to The Power 
Broker, I tried listing all the expressways and all the parkways. I hoped that the 
weight of all the names would give Mosess accomplishment more reality. But 
then I felt, That's not good enough. Can you put the names into an order that 
has a rhythm to it that will give them more force and power and, in that way, add 
to the understanding of the magnitude of the accomplishment? *He built the 
Major Deegan Expressway, the Van Wyck Expressway, the Sheridan Expressway 
and the Bruckner Expressway. He built the Gowanus Expressway, the Prospect 
Expressway, the Whitestone Expressway, the Clearview Expressway and the 
Throgs Neck Expressway. He built the Cross-Bronx Expressway, the Brooklyn- 
Queens Expressway, the Nassau Expressway, the Staten Island Expressway and 
the Long Island Expressway. He built the Harlem River Drive and the West 
Side Highway.” I thought I could have a rhythm that builds, and then change 
it abruptly in the last sentence. Rhythm matters. Mood matters. Sense of place 
matters. All these things we talk about with novels, yet I feel that for history 
and biography to accomplish what they should accomplish, they have to pay 


as much attention to these devices as novels do. 
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There's а chapter in Means of Ascent called “The Flying Windmill” where 
Johnson is far behind in his campaign for the Senate. This is his last chance— 
he’s either going to get to the Senate or his career is over. He’s desperate, right? 
Gets out of the hospital and he’s far behind in the polls. Someone gives him the 
idea of flying around Texas in a helicopter. Lyndon Johnson and the helicopter, 
whipping its side with his Stetson to make it go faster—it’s a great dramatic 
story, and you almost cannot 22 tell the story well because it's such a great 
story. But I wanted to show desperation. I was trying to write about a desper- 
ate man whose last chance is these helicopter trips. I thought, You have the 
scenes, but it’s your job to make the reader feel the desperation. How do you do 
that? You do it with quotes from his aides showing how desperate he was, how 
he never slept. But how else? Rhythm. I tried to infuse the descriptions of his 
campaigning in that chapter with a rhythm of desperation. And I actually had 
a note card attached to the lamp on my desk here. I sometimes put a card on 


there as a reminder to myself. This one said, Is there desperation on this page? 


INTERVIEWER 


How do you research a subject? 


CARO 
First you read the books on the subject, then you go to the big news- 
papers, and all the magazines—Newsweek, Life, Time, the New York Times, 
the Washington Post, the Washington Star, then you go to the newspapers 
from the little towns. If something appeared there, you want to see how it’s 
covered in the weekly newspaper. 

Then the next thing you do is the documents. There’s the Lyndon Johnson 
papers, but also the papers of everyone else—Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower— 
whom he dealt with. Or for The Power Broker, Al Smith's papers, the Herbert 
Lehman papers, the Harriman papers, the La Guardia papers. But to stick with 
Johnson, the LBJ Presidential Library is just massive. The last time I was there, 
they had forty-four million pieces of paper. These shelves go back, like, a hun- 
dred feet. And there are four floors of these red buckram boxes. His congres- 
sional papers run 144 linear feet. Which is 349 boxes. A box can hold eight 
hundred pages. I was able to go through all of those, though it took a long, 
long time. This was when we were living in Texas for three years. Ina and I 


were spending five and a half days a week, typically, at the library. 
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The presidency is different. There's no hope of reading it all. You'd need 
several lifetimes. But you want to try to do as much as possible, because you 
never know what you will find. You have to rely on all of the cross-referencing 
that the archivists have done. If it's something really important, like a civil 
rights file, from 1964, 1965, or voting rights, you want to see everything. So 
I called for everything. But otherwise, you know you're not seeing even a 
substantial percentage. You hope you're seeing everything that really matters, 
but you always have this feeling, What's in the rest? 

So that's the first three steps—the books, the newspapers and magazines, 
the documents. Then come the interviews. You try and find everybody who 
is alive who dealt with Johnson in any way in this period. Some people you 
interview over and over. There was this Johnson speechwriter, Horace Busby. 
I interviewed him twenty-two times. These were the formal interviews. We 
also had a lot of informal telephone chats. Once, he had a stroke. After he got 
better, he wrote Ina—he had a crush on Ina—“All I could think of when I went 
into the hospital was, "Ihis will be hard on Robert, nobody else can tell him 
about the vice presidency. " I came to love Buzz. But none of this is enough. 
You have to ask yourself, Are you making the reader see the scene? And that 
means, Can you see the scene? You look at so many books, and it seems like all 
the writer cares about is getting the facts in. But the facts alone aren't enough. 

I'll give you an example. In the first volume, there a chapter called “The 
First Campaign.” Everyone I talked to about Johnson’s first run for Congress 
would say, I never saw anyone who worked as hard as Lyndon Johnson. Well, 
it's one thing to tell that to the reader, but how do you show it? Who would 
really know what this means? 

I thought, There's one guy whos with Lyndon Johnson most of the day, 
and it's not his campaign manager, it’s his chauffeur! Because in the Texas 
Hill Country, a lot of anything is driving— that  ninety percent of the time. 
His chauffeur was a guy named Carroll Keach. He lived in some place out- 
side Corpus Christi, and it was hard to get to. It was, like, a 180-mile drive 
or something. But I kept going back to him. 

He wasnt a loquacious Texan, he was a laconic Texan. I would ask, What 
was Johnson doing between campaign stops? And he would say something 
like, Oh, he was just sitting there in the backseat. I just had to keep asking 
him questions. I mean, you're driving, Carroll, and Lyndon Johnson is in the 


backseat? What was he doing in the backseat? Finally, he told me that Johnson 
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often would be talking to himself. So I'd call and say, Carroll, when you said he 
was talking to himself, what was he saying? Finally, Carroll told me, It was like 
he was having discussions with himself about whether he had had a successful 
day, and if he had made a good impression on voters or not. So Га say, What 
do you mean by that? How do you know that’s what he was talking about? 

“Well, lots of the time, he felt he wasn't doing too good. And he would 
tell himself that it was his own fault." 

“What do you mean, he would tell himself it was his own fault?” 

“Oh, I don't know, I don't remember.” 

So I'd call him later and ask again, and I'd finally get something like, 
Well, Johnson would say, Boy, wasn't that dumb! You know you just lost that 
ballot box. You lost it, and you need it. And he would talk out—rehearse, 
over and over, out loud, what he would say to the voters in that precinct the 
next time. 

It was Ed Clark, who they called the secret boss of Texas, who was one 
of the first people to say to me, I had never seen anyone work that hard. And 
finally, after looking at documents like Johnson's daily campaign agenda— 
which Johnson would put little handwritten notes on—and doing all these 
interviews, I was able to write, ^... and Clark didn’t know how hard Lyndon 
Johnson was really working. No one knew, with the exception of Carroll 
Keach, because only Keach, alone in the car with Johnson for hours each day, 
knew what Johnson was doing in the car.” 

That’s just one example of the kind of work that can go into making a scene. 
These things didn’t come out in the first or second interview with Carroll 
Keach but something like the fourth or fifth or tenth. You have to keep going 
back to important people—people who were important not necessarily because 
of their status but because of what they saw. For just this chapter, “The First 
Campaign,’ I read all the newspapers, the local newspapers, from the little Hill 
Country towns. And then there were three boxes in the library—the records 
of Johnson’s campaign headquarters are boxes one, two, and three of the 
Johnson House papers. So then Ina and I also looked at, you know, the Austin 
American-Statesman, and Ina drove to all these little towns and found old news- 
papers like the Blanco County News and the Johnson City Record Courier. But 
I interviewed one, two, three, four [counting names in bibliography] ... Well, 
I got twenty-nine people on that campaign. And I spoke to most of them, 


like Carroll Keach, many times. 
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INTERVIEWER 


What about your outlining process? 


CARO 
I can’t start writing a book until I've thought it through and can see it whole 
in my mind. So before I start writing, I boil the book down to three para- 
graphs, or two or one—that’s when it comes into view. That process might 
take weeks. And then I turn those paragraphs into an outline of the whole 
book. That’s what you see up here on my wall now—twenty-seven typewrit- 
ten pages. That’s the fifth volume. Then, with the whole book in mind, I 
go chapter by chapter. I sit down at the typewriter and type an outline of 
that chapter, let’s say if it’s a long chapter, seven pages—it’s really the chapter 
in brief, without any of the supporting evidence. Then, each chapter gets a 
notebook, which I fill with all the materials I want to use—quotations and 


facts pulled from all of the research I’ve done. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you say that the boiling-down process can take weeks, are you doodling? 
Are you sitting at your desk? What does that process entail? 


CARO 
The boiling down entails writing those paragraphs over maybe ... I can’t even 
tell you how many times, over and over and over. The whole time, I’m saying 
to myself, No, that’s not exactly what you're trying to do in this book. 

If you saw me during this process, in the first place уот see a guy in a 
very bad mood. It’s very frustrating. I can’t actually say anything nice about 
this part of the work. It's a terrible time for me. I sometimes think, You're 
never going to get it. There's just so much stuff to put in this book. You're 
never going to have a unified book with a drive from beginning to end, a 
single narrative, a single driving theme from beginning to end. There’s just 
too much stuff. 

I come home and Ina doesn't even want to see me for several hours, 
because I'm all wound up. I get up during the night to write that couple 
of paragraphs. I think, Oh, I've got it, I’ve got it, and then I get up in the 
morning and I look at it and I say, No, this isn’t it. But of course if I finally 


get the narrative theme, then while I'm writing the book, every time there 
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is a digression—and I have large digressions—I have an easier time bringing 
the digression back to my theme and keeping the theme in the digression, so 


the unity, the story, is there in the narrative all the time ... I hope. 


INTERVIEWER 


When you say that's not “it,” what is “it”? 


CARO 
Let’s say The Path to Power. That first volume tries to show what the country 
was like that Johnson came out of, why he wanted so badly to get out of it, 
how he got out of it, and how he got his first national power in Washington 
through the use of money. That’s basically the first volume—at the end he 
loses his first Senate race, but it’s pretty clear he’s going to come back. 

When you distill the book down like that, a lot becomes so much easier. For 
example, bringing electricity to the Hill Country. In all these early biographies 
of Johnson, the fact that he founded the largest electricity co-op and brought 
electricity to the Hill Country gets a few pages, if that—sometimes it only gets 
a paragraph. But when I was interviewing people out there, they would say, 
No matter what Lyndon was like, we loved him because he brought the lights. 
So I suddenly said, God, this bringing the lights is something meaningful. I 
know what bringing the lights means—it’s creating an electricity co-op. But 
I suddenly saw that he changed this country. This one man changed the lives of 
more than two hundred thousand people. He brought them into the modern 
world. Against unbelievable obstacles. That’s genius, that’s governmental genius. 
It’s terribly significant. So I have to show that significance, make the reader see 
it—and feel it, too, so the reader can feel like the people of the Hill Country 
felt. So, you can go off in a direction and show how hard it was to do this—how 
there was no dam, how the Rural Electrification Administration would never 
lay all these power lines, and how he overcame that—but you're not losing the 
single thrust of the book, it’s all coming back to how he got out of the Hill 
Country and what he did for it once he had power. 

Getting that boiled-down paragraph or two is terribly hard, but I have 
to tell you that my experience is that if you get it, the whole next seven years 
is easier. When you have it, it’s so comforting, because you're typing away, 
and you can look over—it’s usually stuck on the wall right there, but I don't 


want you to see it, actually. I put it away. I don’t like anyone to see my notes. 
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But you can look over there and say, You're doing this whole thing on civil 
rights—let's take Master of the Senate—the whole history of the civil rights 
movement. Is this fitting in with those three paragraphs? How is it fitting 
in? What you just wrote is good, but it's not fitting in. So you have to throw 


it away or find a way to make it fit in. So it's very comforting to have that. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is that your gauge of when the writing is going well—when it’s fitting іп to 


that paragraph? 


CARO 
I'm not sure I ever think the writing is going well. Every day I reread what 
I wrote the day before, and I've learned from hard experience that it's a real 
mistake to get too confident about what I've written. I do so much writing 
and rewriting. And Knopf knows. I rewrite the galleys completely. I even 
rewrite in page proofs, which they don’t actually allow you to do, but they've 


been very good to me. I'd rewrite in the finished book if I could. 


INTERVIEWER 


You start writing in longhand, correct? 


CARO 
Yes. I write on white legal pads. I seldom have only one draft in longhand— 
I'd say I probably have three or four. Then I go and do the same pages over 
on the typewriter, and then I throw them out. I go chapter by chapter. I can't 


go on to another chapter until I feel this chapter is done. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you work from nine to five? 


CARO 
Igenerally get up around seven or so, and I walk to work through Central Park 
outlining the first paragraphs that I'm going to write that day. But the thing 
is, as you get into a chapter, you get wound up. You wake up excited —I don't 
mean “thrilled” excited but “I want to get in there,’ so I get up earlier and earlier. 


Sometimes Ina says, Do you know what time it is? I say, I don’t want to look. 
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I work pretty long days. И I'm doing research, I can have lunch with 
friends, but if I'm writing, I have a sandwich at my desk. The guy at the 


Cosmic Diner, John, he knows my voice. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you set daily quotas? 


CARO 

I have to, because I have a wonderful relationship with my editor and my 
publisher. I have no real deadlines. I’m never asked, When are you going 
to deliver? So it’s easy to fool yourself that you're really working hard when 
you're not. And I’m naturally lazy. So what I do is—people laugh at me—I 
put on a jacket and a tie to come to work, because when I was young, every- 
body wore jackets and ties to work, and I want to remind myself that I'm 
going to a job. I have to produce. I write down how many words I've done 
in a day. Not to the word—I count the lines. I do it as we used to do it in 
the newspaper business, ten words to a line. I do a lot of little things to try 
to make me remember it’s a job. 

I try to do at least three pages a day. Some days you don't, but without 


some kind of quota, I think you're fooling yourself. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you create vivid character studies while staying true to the factual 


demands of biography? 


CARO 
You try to learn as much about the people as you can. I try never to give 
psychohistory. There is no one truth, but there are an awful lot of objective 
facts. The more facts you get, the more facts you collect, the closer you come 
to whatever truth there is. The base of biography has to be facts. 

That’s especially true when it comes to describing Johnson, whom I 
met only once, only very briefly. With Johnson, if you went around on my 
interviews with me, in every interview probably, I'm asking—let’s say Joe 
Califano, one of Johnson’s aides—So if I were standing next to you in this 
scene in the Oval Office, Joe, what would I see? They never understand. 


They kind of hesitate—they don’t know what I mean. And I would say, Was 
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he sitting behind the desk ог was he getting up to walk around? And they 
might say—and this actually happened— Well, he jumped up from that desk 
all the time because he had the wire tickers over there. He had these three 
wire tickers, and Бед go over to them every few minutes to look. 

So I would ask, But what were you seeing? How would he look at the 
wire tickers? 

“Well, you know, it was interesting, it was like he couldn't wait for the 
next lines to come, so hed open the lid, and hed grab the paper with two 
hands, as if he was trying to pull it out of the machine.” 

So you keep saying, What would I see? Sometimes these people get angry 
because I'm asking the same question over and over again. 

If you just keep doing it, it’s amazing what comes out of people. 
Eventually, a lot of people tell you about his bad breath. And the couches— 
if he wanted something from you in the Senate cloakroom, Johnson would 
take you over to sit on the couches. So I'd ask, What was it like sitting on 
those couches? And people would say something like, Hed be towering over 
you, leaning over you. 

So you keep saying, What was it like sitting there? 

They say, Oh, I remember those couches. They were so downy you 
thought youd never get up. And then you realize that Johnson made the 
couches in the Oval Office softer so people would sink down and he, sitting 
in his rocking chair, would be higher, towering over them. 

I spent a large part of these last decades trying to see Johnson. It's a prod- 
uct of hundreds and hundreds of interviews. 

But then there has to be something more than facts. You know, I used 
to be a judge for one prize or another, and youd get two hundred books 
or something in the mail, and youd go through them, and often it would 
only take a few pages to realize that the writer of this book thinks the only 
thing that matters is getting the facts down, not letting the reader see the 
place. Now, if you let the reader see the place—if you do it well enough 
and have shown the character of your protagonist well enough, so that the 
reader can see the scene and be involved in the scene—then the reader can 
see things, sense things, understand things about your protagonist that the 
writer doesn't have to tell him, that the reader can grasp for himself. 

When you're in a place, it evokes emotions in you. So, therefore, place 


evokes emotions in the man, let's say Robert Moses or Lyndon Johnson. And 
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Caro in 1982. "I sometimes think, You're never going to get it. You're never going to have a unified book 


with a drive from beginning to end. There's just too much stuff.” 


if you show the place truly enough, then the reader can better understand the 
emotions evoked in that character. And if the place is important enough in 
the character life, if on the most basic level he spent enough time in it—was 
brought up in it or presided over it or exercised power in it—if the setting 
played a crucial role in shaping the character feelings, drives, motivations, 
insecurities, then by describing the place well enough, the author will have 
succeeded in bringing the reader closer to an understanding of the character 


without giving him a lecture. 
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I'll give you ап example of what I mean. In The Path to Power, when 
Johnson comes to Washington the first time, as а congressman’s assistant, 
he’s living in this little drab hotel near Union Station, and he’s working in 
the House of Representatives office building. He would come to work quite 
early in the morning because he was a Texan and people get up very early 
there, particularly people who were raised on farms or ranches. So he'd come 
up Capitol Hill, then along the front of the Capitol, and then go beyond 
into the House of Representatives building. 

Working in the office with him was a young woman from Texas 
named Estelle Harbin, who lived in a boarding house behind the Library 
of Congress. Sometimes she would see Johnson coming to work. She told 
me something that she noticed, which was that Johnson would come up 
Capitol Hill just walking, but then when he would start to come in front 
of the Capitol she could see him walk faster and then break into a run. He’s 
very awkward, so he had this gangling, awkward stride. But he would run the 
length of the Capitol. 

Estelle told me that she thought at first that he ran because he didn’t 
have a heavy suit. He was so poor that he had just a thin summer suit. She 
thought he was running because he was cold. But then when the weather 
turned warm, he would still do that—break into a run in front of the 
Capitol. I thought, Well, that’s terrific to describe. And maybe he’s just run- 
ning because he is eager to get to work. But was there something more? 
Was there something that was occurring, something that he was seeing, that 
made him excited or especially eager to get to work, that in some way fired 
his senses so that he broke into a run? Was there? For some reason, that 
struck me as a question Га like to know the answer to. So I started retracing 
his route, over and over and over again. But I didn’t see anything that would 
really account for that. 

Then I suddenly realized something. With all the retracing I had done, 
I hadnt done it early in the morning, when he would come to work, so I 
decided to do that. And that was different, because what happens is, he’s 
walking along the east front of the Capitol. The sun rises in the east. I 
don't know if you've ever looked at the front of the Capitol, but it’s a mag- 
nificent thing, white marble, with all these pediments filled with heroic 
figures and the row of columns and everything. When I was there at five 


thirty or six, suddenly the sun would come up. It would be low and shining 
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straight at the whole east front of the Capitol, so the Capitol would be lit 
up, very brightly, the white marble just gleaming, as if it were some sort 
of enormous movie set. The whole panorama of the Capitol with the broad 
steps and the heroic figures and the columns—it was lit up. And suddenly 
you say, Well, God. That’s sort of exciting. 

And then I thought—though I didn't have this thought all at once— 
Thats a symbol of what you can have if you have power in Washington. 
That east front—all that glowing white marble—it's a symbol of the power 
of the sovereign state, of what you can have if you get to be something in 
Washington. 

Then I was thinking about that, and I thought of where Lyndon Johnson 
came from, which was the Texas Hill Country, which was a place of ram- 
shackle litde log buildings. That was his youth. And I remembered someone 
saying that as a boy he loved to look at the Texas capitol building in Austin— 
he loved to look at it. Suddenly I felt, Boy, I understand something about the 
depths of his ambition, and why this ambition had this desperate quality to 
it, so desperate that even people in Washington, who knew ambition, where 
еуегуопез ambitious, thought there was something special about Lyndon 
Johnson, you know, they would say, I never &zew anyone could work that 
hard, that sort of thing. 

I had actually lived in the Hill Country, to see what that was like. I sud- 
denly realized that if I could make the reader see the two places—the Hill 
Country that he came from and the Capitol at dawn that symbolized what 
he longed for—then I could make the reader understand something about 
Lyndon Johnson. If I make this scene true enough so that the reader can see 
it, then the reader will see into Lyndon Johnson without my having to give 


any lectures or half-baked psychoanalysis. 


INTERVIEWER 


What did you learn from living in the Texas Hill Country? 


CARO 
At the time I started these books, my publisher counted that there were 
already eleven biographies of Johnson published. I had read them all and 
they each gave a chapter to his youth, usually only one. None of the books 


seemed to have enough detail or color for me. So when I started the book, we 
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rented an apartment in Austin, and I went to the Lyndon Johnson Library, 
and every day I would work there from nine to five, and then every day at 
five Га drive out into the Hill Country and do one interview. And then the 
library was only open half a day on Saturdays, so at noon I'd go out, and 
I'd do maybe two interviews, and Sunday as well. I was interviewing these 
people just for color, for detail. I had assumed that Johnson's youth had been 
dealt with adequately in the earlier books. 

But then I realized—and it was a slow realization—I remember telling Ina 
one night, I don't understand these people. Their mores, their whole being, 
they're coming from someplace I'm not understanding, and therefore I’m not 
understanding Lyndon Johnson. And I said, We're going to have to move out 
there. And Ina, of course, said sure. Since Ina writes books about France and 
loves Paris, she also said, Why can't you do a biography of Napoleon? 

I first encountered Johnson City, where Johnson grew up, when I was 
driving out to do these interviews. Today, Austin's sprawl has almost engulfed 
Johnson City, but in those days, 1976 or '77, as soon as you left the outskirts 
of Austin, there were about forty miles of pretty empty space. On the way, 
you come to the top of what they called Lookout Mountain. It's just a hill, 
really, but as I got to the top of that hill, suddenly something happened and 
I pulled over to the side of the road on the shoulder and got out of the car, 
and I was looking at the Pedernales Valley. 

I thought about this а lot—W'hat made you pull over? A sense that I was 
suddenly driving into something that I was not familiar with. And what it was, 
was emptiness, because there, in front of me, was this valley, which is maybe 
thirty miles long and fifteen miles across, and there was nothing in it. You didn't 
see one human thing. And then something happened, when I was standing up 
there, like a cloud moved away, and the sun came out and glinted off some tin 
roofs, and suddenly you saw, oh, there's a little huddle of houses there. Трайз 
Johnson City! And of course, when LBJ grew up, the population was 323 or 
something, and at the time I was researching it hadn't changed much. 

You suddenly say, Why was Johnson the way he was? It has to have 
something to do with this remarkable emptiness and loneliness. 

Then you start talking to people, like his brother, who tried to explain 
how lonely he was. There was one corner of the Johnson Ranch that came 
down to what they called the Austin-Fredericksburg road. It wasn't a road 


then, it wasn't paved, just a graded thing. He said that he and Lyndon would 
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go down to this corner of the ranch when they were little boys, and sit on 
a fence there for hours in the hope that someone would ride by, some new 
person to talk to. 

At first, these people were very reluctant to talk to me. Until we moved 
out there, my interviews werent very productive. When we moved there, 
everything changed. They had a phrase, “portable journalist because dur- 
ing the time that Johnson had been president, journalists would come, stay 
for a week, and go back and write “the true history of the Hill Country.” 
When they realized that someone was finally coming to stay—to really try 
to understand them—all of a sudden they started talking to me in a differ- 
ent way, giving me a different picture of Lyndon Johnson, different from any 
that had been in any biographies before. 

For example, Johnson's cousin Ava, who was his favorite cousin, and 
probably the person he was closest to. Before we moved out there, she kept 
saying to me what so many people out there said to me—You're a city boy, 
you don’t understand the land, so you'll never understand Lyndon Johnson. 
That sentence sounded to me like some piece of bullshit out of a grade B 
Western—You don't understand the land. 

But one day, after we moved out there, Ava said to me, You don’t under- 
stand about the land. Let’s go out to the Johnson place. 

She had been telling me how Sam Johnson, Lyndon’s father, had made 
this horrible mistake, where he thought the land was fertile because there 
was grass all over it. And when we got to the ranch, she said, Now get out 
of the car. I got out of the car. And she says, Now, stick your fingers into 
the ground. I knelt down, my fingers—you couldn't even get to the knuckle 
before you hit rock, Hill Country limestone. This beautiful ground—there 
was only this much soil on top of it. She said something like, You see, Sam 
didn’t understand that. Didn’t understand that this land was going to wash 
away, that you couldnt depend on it for anything. You could only grow 
one to two seasons of cotton there, and then it would wash away. And Sam 
bought the place and he went broke. He didn't understand the reality. He 
became the laughingstock of the town. Well, that's bad enough in New York, 
but here you have a little, isolated town. That failure somehow looms even 
larger because there's nothing else around. 

That's about all she said. But all of a sudden—I thought I understood it 
before, in these clichés, but all of a sudden, I understood it. Johnson's dad had 
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made this one mistake about the land—trying to grow things where they 
wouldn't grow—and it cost him dearly. Then a lot of things about Lyndon 
Johnson just came together in my mind. For example, he was the best vote 
counter in Washington. I did a little essay in Master of the Senate on the 
nature of vote counting and on the reasons why everybody in Washington 
counts votes but very few people can count them accurately. And if a sena- 
tor says, I’m on your side, ГЇЇ be there for you, wishful thinking makes most 
men believe they can count on him, and so does the feeling that since you 
understand that this is the right side to be on, so does the senator. And then, 
when the actual voting begins, he’s suddenly not there, and you've lost. Well, 
Johnson never lost when he was majority leader. He zever. Lost. А vote. 

I said, I understand that, because he had learned from his father’s failure 
the cost of not looking reality in the face, of wishful thinking, of thinking 
that this land is beautiful so it will support cotton when it won't. You can't 


be wrong. 


INTERVIEWER 
You seem to describe Johnson in epic terms. Do you consider your biogra- 


phies epics? 


CARO 

I don’t think about my work in terms like that. It’s true that I think of the 
Johnson books in terms of very large historical events and trends, because 
the books are the story not just of Lyndon Johnson, although even in those 
terms it’s a monumental story—the desperate young man who pulled him- 
self out of this incredibly lonely and impoverished place, who rose to the 
very height of power in America, what he had always dreamed of, and then 
gave it up. But the books are also supposed to be a picture of America dur- 
ing the years of Lyndon Johnson. Thats why they're called The Years of 
Lyndon Johnson. | mean, when I was starting The Power Broker and when I 
was starting the first volume, I said, You don't really have to show what the 
Depression is like in New York City or what it’s like in Texas. That's been 
done. But I quickly realized that if I was going to do in these books what I 
wanted to do, I had to do the whole picture of what America was like. 

So here is this figure—a huge figure—this young man whos rising, 


whos ruthless and cruel, nothing can stand in the way of his ambition. And 
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who at the same time has this immense compassion, along with а very rare 
talent—a genius, really—for transmuting compassion into something con- 
crete, into legislative achievement. That's why, of all the sentences Johnson 
spoke in his speeches, I think one of the most meaningful was when he was 
speaking about John Kennedys civil rights program, he said, “Now it’s time 
to write it into the books of law.” Lyndon Johnson, if I do him right, he’s this 
huge figure with these complexities. I’m trying to show him moving through 
American history, rising through it, political step by political step. And what 
was America in his times? And how did he change America? Because cer- 
tainly he changed America. But you're not making it a monumental story 
on a grand scale. It / a monumental story on a grand scale. And the greatest 
historians—I'm not saying I’m one of them—but with them, theres a monu- 
mental, majestic, epic quality to their work, not because they're inventing 
history, but because they're seeing the epic scope of it. They're being true to 
history. Take this book I'm writing now. You see Johnson when finally he has 
the power to change America, and America is a completely different place 
when he leaves the presidency in January 1969 than it is when he becomes 
president, on the day John Kennedy is assassinated. So what is this? Great, 
huge protagonists—I don't want to use the word heroes—fighting great 
battles. Think of the battles. Congresss mighty, invincible Southern Caucus 
and the battle for civil rights. The mighty robber barons and Robert Moses’s 
battle for the parkways. You say to yourself, I've got to write in a way that 
makes people realize that this isn't just politics. 

When Moses has this great dream of the parkways, how do I show the 
greatness of the dream? How do I show the magnitude of the fight? I have to 
show the immense power of the men he defeated. That means showing the 
whole background of the robber barons. You've got to make people see the 
robber barons, with these magnificent estates in the path of the parkways he 
wanted to build so poor families from the city could get to the Long Island 
beaches. You can’t just say, The robber barons were opposed to him. 

And again, you have to base all of this in fact. When Moses was walking 
around Long Island looking at the mansions of the robber barons, he had a 
companion walking with him. I found the man who walked with him. So I 
could really put myself in there and describe these great estates. This is the 
man whos going to take on the entrenched power of the Gilded Age and the 


robber barons and he’s going to beat them. So I wrote, 
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And in the summer of 1923, Moses went back to tramping around Long Island. 

“I went with him once,’ a friend says. “We walked all day through one piece 
of beautiful wild country after another. And he never slowed down. He was tire- 
less.” He walked alone through vast, empty shuttered mansions, through potato 
fields where farmers worked peacefully, not knowing that the man looking at 
them was planning to take their fields away. Walls and guards kept him from 
getting a good look from paved public roads at the route he was considering for 


the northern parkway, but he discovered unpaved back roads through many of 


In his Columbus Circle office, 2013. 


the estates, and he spent days walking along those deserted paths, a solitary fig- 
ure with a long stride. Through the trees he could see the great castles; at their 
gates, on little black and gold signs, he could see the names of the great barons 
who had built them. And the barons, private behind their walls, did not know 


that staring at those walls was a man determined to tear them down. 


This is a battle that no one knows. And my books are full of these battles. 


You think of Robert Moses striking down a score of foes, of Lyndon Johnson 
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defeating the Southern senators, and you say, These were epic battles of 
American history. And the tragedy is that we're not learning American his- 
tory anymore. If I want to be true to what I’m trying to do, I have to try 
to make the reader see the grandeur, the epic, the almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the face of the man trying to pass the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
when the Senate is almost completely controlled by the South. 

If you want to be true to these people—these very rare figures who 
accomplished monumental, world-changing feats—you have to picture 
the things they're doing on a monumental, world-changing scale. Really, 
my books are an examination of what power does to people. Power doesn't 
always corrupt, and you can see it in the case of, for example, Al Smith ог 
Sam Rayburn. There, power cleanses. But what power always does is reveal, 
because when youre climbing, you have to conceal from people what it is 
you're really willing to do, what it is you want to do. But once you get enough 
power, once you're there, where you wanted to be all along, then you can 
see what the protagonist wanted to do all along, because now he's doing it. 
With Robert Moses, you see power becoming an end in itself, transforming 
him into an utterly ruthless person. In The Passage of Power, I describe the 
speechwriter Dick Goodwin trying to find out if Johnson is sincere about 
civil rights, and Johnson tells him, I swore to myself when I was teaching 
those kids in Cotulla that if I ever had the power, I was going to help them. 
Now I have the power and I mean to use it. You see what Johnson wanted to 
do all along. Or at least а thing he wanted to do all along. 

The turning point in how I approached power really came during The 
Power Broker. I was writing about the route of the Northern State Parkway 
on Long Island. [Opens map in Power Broker.] This was his route. When 
he gets out to here, it would run right through the golf club belonging to 
his cousin, the financier Otto Kahn. Kahn makes a donation to the Long 
Island State Park Commission. In exchange, Moses moves the parkway to 
the south, off Kahn’s land. But because he moves it south, it’s going to hit 
Henry Stimson’s estate. And this estate south of Stimson’s belongs to a guy 
named De Forest who is immensely wealthy and powerful, and the next one 
south is Congressman Mills. So he moves it south again. 

So on the map, there are all these little dots along the route far to the 
south that is finally chosen. And each of these is a little individual farm. 


By moving this road south, he’s avoiding the big estates completely, but he’s 
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taking all these little farms. There were по names attached to the dots, but 
I went and found old maps. And Ina helped me find these families. I knew 
they wouldn't be there anymore because the parkway went through them, 
but she found James Roth Jr., whose parents owned one of these little farms. 
Talking to Jimmy Roth is when things changed for me. I asked him if he 
remembered the parkway coming through his family’s land, and he said, 
That was the day that he ruined our lives forever. His mother and father 
had finally finished breaking their backs clearing this land when the Moses 
men came and drove the parkway right through the most fertile part. They 
wouldn't even move it a few feet further to preserve some of that good soil. 

Somewhere іп The Power Broker | write that regard for power means 
disregard of those without power. I mean, we're really talking about justice 
and injustice. Every book I was reading on highways and urban planning had 
this phrase, “the human cost of expressways.” But not one of them showed 
what the human cost of expressways was. And I said to myself, I’m not doing 
this book without showing the human cost. I decided I would pick one mile 
of the 627 that Moses built and show the human cost. And for whatever rea- 
son, I picked one mile of the Cross-Bronx Expressway where it ran through 
a neighborhood called East Tremont, іп the Bronx. I think perhaps because 
it was Jewish, and I'm Jewish, so I could relate to kids growing up there 
and their lives. I went to talk to the people who, after the expressway came 
through, had moved into the apartments in East Tremont. It had become a 
vast slum, and I had horrible experiences. I couldn't even imagine. You go 
into these apartment houses, and in the lobbies, the walls would be ripped 
open and there were piles of feces. 

It was a horrible slum, and it was scary. Once, this elderly man who had 
been watching me walk around the neighborhood beckoned me over and 
said to me, without preliminaries, You were here after dark last night. Don’t 
be here after dark again. 

I also went in search of the people who had been displaced and now 
lived somewhere else. Today it’s easier to find people because there's а com- 
puter, there's a national telephone directory. But then, if someones just dis- 
appeared from an area, where do you start looking for them? I found a lot 
of them. I would interview maybe two or three couples every day who lived 
in different places, and then every night, I would type up the transcripts. 


And I realized the word I was typing over and over again was /onely. And 
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I remember being filled with real anger at the injustice of this. I thought, 
God, look what Moses did here. This was political power. You have to write 
not only about the man who wields the sword, but also about the people on 
whom it is wielded. 

It’s even more complicated with Johnson. Domestically, he did such 
magnificent things as president. Everyone wants to say that if it werent for 
Vietnam, he would've been one of the greatest presidents. But “if it weren't 
for Vietnam" is not an adequate phrase. You have to give equal weight to 
both the domestic and Vietnam. Medicare. The Voting Rights Act. The Civil 
Rights Act. Sixty different education bills. You're filled with admiration for 
his genius, over and over again. Watching some legislative maneuver, you're 
saying, Wow, how did he do that, I didn’t know you could do that! And 
then in the same book, you have Vietnam. This last volume is a very complex 
book to write. 

INTERVIEWER 
There seems to be a real idealism behind your project—you hope the books 


serve a larger civic purpose. 


CARO 
Well, you always hope something. I think the more light that can be thrown 
on the actual processes we're voting about, the better. We live in a democracy, 
so ultimately, even despite a Robert Moses, a lot of political power comes 
from our votes. The more we understand about the realities of the politi- 
cal process, the better informed our votes will be. And then, presumably, in 


some very diffuse, very inchoate way, the better our country will be. 
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Amit Majmudar 


NOSTALGIA 


Once upon a time. Twice on her parents’ bed. 

She freaked out when she found the human stain 
Dried rough in the rough shape of the male brain. 
Cautious ever after, after that she said 

She liked it when I shot her in the head. 

She blew my brains out. Bang bang, I was dead, 
Unarousable there in the first-floor master. 
Sometimes, on long drives, she'd gun me. Faster, faster 
I tongued the olive pressed between her thighs. 
Floaters, she swore, as bright as rescue flares 
Would dive across the dark behind her eyes. 

I pearl dove and never once came up for air 

There in her aunt's houseboat on Lake Champlain. 


The wetter she got the harder I smelled the rain. 
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The Tragic Tale of the Baron 
and His Wife 


— 


WITOLD 
GOMBROWICZ 


he Baroness was a charming creature. The 

Baron had taken her from a family of 

high principles and had no reason to mis- 
trust her, despite the fact that the tooth of time had 
already gnawed into him quite deeply... And yet a 
disquieting element of grace and charm lay dormant 
within her, which could easily complicate the prac- 
tical application of the Baron’s imponderabilia (since 
the Baron was a bit of a stickler). One day, after a 
period of conjugal life graced with the quiet bliss of 
marital duty, the Baroness came running to her hus- 
band and threw her arms around his neck. “I think I 
ought to tell you this. Henryk has fallen in love with 
me... Yesterday he declared himself to me, so quickly 
and suddenly that I had no time to stop him.” 
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"And are you in love with him, too?" he asked. 

“No, I don’t love him, because I have pledged my love to you,’ she replied. 

“Very well then,” he said. “If you are in love with him but do not love 
him because it is your duty to love me, then my esteem for you doubles 
and I love you twice as much. And the young chaps suffering is а well- 
deserved punishment for his weakness of character—losing his heart to a 
married woman! Principles, my dear! Should he ever make another decla- 
ration of love, tell him that you also have a declaration to make—but of 
principles. A man of unshakable principles can walk through life with his 
head held high.” 


BUT SOON AFTER, the Baron received some dreadful news. Henryk 
had no pluck in him whatsoever. Spurned by the Baroness, the young man 
took to drinking and carousing, then he became melancholic, nothing inter- 
ested him anymore, the world lost its charm, and he seemed to be at death’s 
door. According to widespread rumor, his imminent demise was due to 
unrequited love. “Fine doings, these!” said the Baron to his wife. “Here we 
are eating canapés while he can’t get anything down... Do you realize?... 
Because the image of you is preying on his mind. I wonder what he sees in 
you. I’ve been living with you for all these years and I’ve never had any feel- 
ings for you that could be called violent. In any case, this is a serious business 
and I am surprised to see you looking so well, knowing that wretch is suffer- 
ing because of you.” 

A week later he was in an even fouler mood. “Well, bravo!” he sneered. 
“You should be proud of yourself! Your charms have proved most effec- 
tive—Henryk has one foot in the grave.” 

“What can I do about it?” she replied with tears in her eyes. “I never led 
him on, I have no reason to reproach myself” 

“Good grief! You are the cause of his hopeless state, your arabesques, 
your curves and features are the germs eating away at him.” 

“What can I do? He’s gone mad. Do you know what he suggested the 
day he declared his love? Divorce!” 

“What? Divorce? You're not a strumpet yet, are you? Yes, of course, 
youll get your divorce, but you know when?—when I die, when I breathe 
my last, while still professing the same unshakable principles.” 

“And what if he dies?” 
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“Dies!” exclaimed the Baron furiously. "That's blackmail, for which I 
refuse to break my vow to keep you until my dying дау!” 

Тһе Baroness suffered bouts of terrible anguish. The last thing she 
wanted to do was to act unethically, and yet her heart bled at the thought 
of Henryk’s misery. Besides, the Baron, a member of many societies, had 
developed a distinct aversion to her. He simply could not bear to look at 
her beauty. Her bodily functions started to disgust him. One day he asked 
her, *How about a bread roll?" And when she declined, he laughed with 
ferocious scorn: “На-Һа, he is at the point of death, and she is unable to eat 
a bread roll.” As she floated around the house, gracefully swinging her hips, 
as she smiled wanly, as she slept or combed her hair, all he saw in her actions 
was shameless cruelty and dark eroticism. One time she tried to show him 
affection. “Pray do not touch те) he shouted. “You hellcat! A fine mess 
you've got me into. Not another word out of you! Now I can see that a mor- 
ally responsible man should never get involved with someone else’s carnality, 
under no circumstances whatsoever. 

“Right!” the Baron continued. “It can’t go on like this. This morning I 
heard that he made an attempt on his life. Are you even capable of grasping 
that to push a man into suicide is far worse than to strangle him with your 
own hands? That unprincipled whippersnapper is going to ruin us as well as 
himself. I have made up my mind—we cannot burden our conscience with 
such an awful responsibility. If there is no alternative—too bad, I give you my 
blessing, I'll jolly well go along with it; and now you, in the name of higher 
necessity, go ahead and play your part—do as your filthy womanhood dictates.” 

“Darling!” 

“Too bad! Could I have foreseen when I married you that one day you 
would be forced to choose between murder and adultery?” 

“Tf there really is no other way out, and if you believe it’s the right thing 
to do, ГЇЇ go along with it,” she said. “As for my part, I will find it hard, but 
as God is my witness, I am entirely blameless.” 

“Ptooey!” said the Baron. 

At this point the young man started to recover. The Baroness, however, 
was visibly wasting away. Her domestic life was hell on earth. Her husband 
required her to dine apart at a little table and had her use a special set of 
tableware. One day she accidentally touched him. “You are besmirching 


me; he said with cold indifference. “Look here! You touched me; now I 
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must interrupt my reading and go to the bathroom to wash.” He frequently 
blurted out the insulting word adulteress. At four o'clock he would take 
out his watch: “Now then,’ he would say, “it’s time for you to go, don’t be 
late for your wanton philanthropy.’ She tried in vain to explain that she 
was innocent. “There is one thing I ask of you,” he replied. “Please refrain 
from introducing an atmosphere of indulgence and tolerance of sin into this 
house. Otherwise we might as well invite common streetwalkers for lun- 
cheon—after all, it is God's honest truth that they are just as innocent.” The 
distraught Baroness tried several times to break off her reluctant affair, but 
each time the young man threatened to kill himself, and it was clear that this 


was not mere rhetoric. 


“МО,” SAID THE BARONESS, “Т cannot bear it anymore. My life 
has become unspeakable torment. I have fallen into atrocious sin—but why? 
Because I am alluring. No one can understand, without personal experience, 
how strange it is in moral terms to be alluring. I am fed up with it. I shall 
disfigure myself, only I’m not sure if Henryk will be able to cope with it.” 

“That’s more like it!” exclaimed her husband enthusiastically. “This 
might indeed plunge Henryk into madness, but our sorry plight requires us 
to take certain risks, and besides, we will prepare him for it. And to prove 
that I, ever the loyal husband, always stand by you when it comes to the 
moral burden, I shall disfigure myself, too.” 

“You won't have that much to do,’ she replied. 

They went to their rooms, and soon there emerged two hideous scare- 
crows. The Baron hugged and kissed his wife. “And now Henryk must be 
prepared for this blow.” So he wrote the following letter: 


Dear Sir, 

It is with great sadness that I must inform you of my wifes frightful accident. 
One of her lovers, in a fit of jealousy over an admirer who had recently ceased 
to be a platonic friend, threw vitriol in her face. The poor woman has lost the 
charms that she was so good at putting to use all around her. Please come and 
take a look at her. Nota bene: in my attempt to rescue her I, too, was horribly 


maimed. 
“There, we have done our duty,’ he declared. 
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It looked as if Henryk would go insane, but the news of his lover’s unfaith- 
fulness gave him strength. He got over his feelings, which could not withstand 
that monstrous sight. The Baroness, however, started to sink fast, and it soon 
transpired that the cause of her pernicious anemia was her love for Henryk, 
which erupted with elemental strength following the end of the affair. 


“15 there a curse on my house?” cried the Baron. “Here she goes again!” 


THE DYING WOMAN ASKED to see Henryk, and the doctors 
endorsed her wish. “For God's sake; the Baron whispered to Henryk, “she 
is ready to die with a declaration of sinful love on her lips.” “Have you gone 
mad?” he shouted at his wife. “In your place I would prefer to enjoy a clean 
conscience. I don’t think you realize how dreadful you look. And as for the 
lover who used to burn for your body, he has been scorning and disdaining 
you ever since you disfigured yourself for his sake. Break it off and you will 
soon recover and return to the world of principles.” 

“This time I won' be fooled,’ said the Baroness, and expired. 

The two men were left alone with the corpse. 

“She perished as a victim of duty,’ said the Baron. “I hold you respon- 
sible for her death.” 


"Its your wife,’ replied the young man. “It’s your corpse.” 


—Translated from the Polish by Tulsi Bhambry 
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Frederick Seidel 


PARIS 


I wear a suicide belt I detonate 

And make my City of Light 

А coprophagic tomb. 

This is the End of Days. 

This is what we've been waiting for always. 

I walked over to the Hudson River, heading for Mars. 
Each poem of mine is a suicide belt. 


I say that to my girlfriend Life. 


Welcome to paradise, and good-bye. 

Stay away, stay home, don't gather in numbers. 
Of course we want to assemble to demonstrate 
I wasn't born to fear all this, 

But every one of you will receive a lei, 

And martyrs will receive a lei and a virgin. 

Oh yes it's showtime and yes apocalypse. 

It’s bombed-to-bits applause-applause 


Gouging out the ice cream with a scoop 
То eat some soft, 

And then comes Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, 
Also known as love. 

You eat the other persons brain, 

Which makes her you. 

You cut her head off 

And scoop out the fresh. 


I walked across the park. 
Yo, Central Park! 
Another time, 


I sat on a park bench in Stockholm 
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And talked to New York. 
I used to make a pilgrimage 
To the funny stunted statue of Pierre Mendés-France 


In the Luxembourg Gardens, 


But suddenly I was upended, 

Things went almost upside down. 

I was walking down the street. 

I walked around downtown. 

It was fall, but before the leaves fell 

I was gouging my brain out with a scoop, 
Or do I mean gouging my heart out? 


She would say what heart. 


I wear a suicide belt that every day I detonate. 

I say that to my girlfriend Life. 

Each poem of mine is a suicide belt 

And I explode into a pink paté sticking to the street. 
It’s time to go to London on the Eurostar 

And blow up underneath the Channel. 
Schoolchildren with me on the train 


Want to hear Big Ben. 


When I’m in London, 

I walk on stilts, up high, from Claridge’s 

To Mount Street Gardens, and breathe. 

The birds are singing. 

Across the street is Purdey’s and their shotguns 
To kill birds with beautifully. 

The streets everywhere are bipolar 


And wear a suicide belt. 


They wear a suicide vest. 
Mendés-France got the French out of Indochina. 
Who will get the suicide bombers out of Paris? 


Francaises, Francais, aidez-moi! 
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You catch sight of yourself in the mirror and my God 
There's a big booger hanging out of your nose 

That's obviously been there all along 

While you were busy being Gallic and charming. 


Who spread the rumor Paris was fun? 
Who had such fantasy? 

Who never knew Paris minus you? 

Who said gay Paree? 

Cole Porter's Paris, pearl of the Occident, 
Didn't plan to be bombed like this. 

Paris will resist and Paris to exist 


Will bomb those fervent little shits to fervent little bits. 
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She Deserves 
Everything She Gets 


DANA JOHNSON 


e are all sitting around the fire 

pit, talking about how not to get 

raped. We have advice, opinions, 
instructions because we are the adults and Gertrude 
is the kid, and we've been to college, so we think we 
know what we are talking about. She lets us talk at 
her all night, ruining her graduation present because 
she’s an exceptional kid, an obedient kid. She’s not 
an eye roller. She doesn’t text while people are trying 
to talk to her. She’s not the kind of kid you'll over- 
hear calling somebody a cunt or her mother a bitch. 
Whatever is not in her vocab. She’s super adjusted 
and polite and so “she deserves everything she gets,” 
her parents say 2// the damn time. And this kid gets a 
lot. Always has. Therefore, like an idiot, she believes 
that everything in her life, her brand new Prius, her 
house that her parents bought for her so she could 
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have a place to live when she gets to college, this vacation to San Diego, 
because she saw a picture of the house and the beach in a fucking magazine, and 
everything leading up to this moment, sitting in front of a fire pit with explicit 
instructions on how not to get raped, all of this, is what happens to people 
who are good. “Why does she get under your skin?” her uncle, my husband, is 
always asking me. “It’s not normal,” he says. He thinks it’s because I’m middle- 
aged. That I’m jealous of her flat stomach and eyes with no bags underneath. 
Her ability to do the splits. “Jealous of a teenage girl? he says. “You really 
need to figure that out.” And then I roll my eyes and say, “Whatever.” 


TALKING ABOUT RAPE is something we can do because her little 
sister and brother are in bed now, upstairs, tucked away in their kids’ room, 
the ceiling and walls blanketed with stars, the universe at their fingertips. 
Because it’s Southern California, the day started out warm and the night 
is cold. The fire pit is nestled in the front yard, which jets out toward the 
San Diego ocean, which nobody can see because of the fog that’s rolled 
in. We can hear it though, big waves coming in like big feelings, roaring 
and then breaking up, like talking big, big shit with nothing to back it up. 
Catastrophic crashes turn to hisses you can barely hear, but still. You hear. 

Gertrude’s dad is drunk, so he’s starting to talk to his daughter like a bro, 
saying stuff like, “Some dude, some rando, is going to try to hook up with 
you and you need to know what to do—” 

^I know; Gertrude says. She nods and her red ponytail sways all over the 
place. “You can trust me.” 

“He'll try to put something in your drink—” 

“Give you a гоойе, her mother says, tilting up a Corona and then put- 
ting it down with a loud clink. 

My husband, her uncle, says, “Do not, under any circumstances, let some 
asshole buy you a drink. Get your own drinks. Tell him you've got your own 
money and that you could buy him drinks for a year, if you wanted to. You 
know why?” 

“Because. I know. Mom already said.” 

“You have to be really, really careful,” I say. Nobody’s ever tried to give 
me a roofie, not that I know of. I’m talking out of my drunk ass. “Never trust 


somebody who says they’re going to take care of you. Nine times out of ten 
they’re full of shit.” 
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BECAUSE GERTRUDE IS GOING го college, everyone wants to remi- 
nisce. Her father is big on his frat days, nights of drunk driving and puking 
and hooking up that he now warns his girl not to do, ever. Ever. Her mother 
is all about her student activism, Students for Peace and Justice, Take Back 
the Night. To me, college is overrated. It's not what I thought it was going 
to be, not at all. Gertrude asks me, “What was your favorite part about col- 
lege?" I say, “Let me think for a minute,’ and stare at all the faces around the 
fire, underlit like something spooky. And the fog, so sneaky, looking thick 
out in the distance, as if it hasn't settled in all around us, invisible up close 


but there just the same. 


*SHE LIKED THE MUSIC," my husband says after a while, even though 
he didn't know me then, but Без right. I did. I forgot about that. 

“Тһе eighties were the best,’ Gertrude says. She is, in fact, wearing the 
same enormous ugly tortoise-shell glasses that I wore in college, only because 
I had no choice. That's all we had to choose from, me and Josefa, my best 
friend. We couldn't afford lenses that didn’t jut out inches from your face, 
like binoculars. They call girls like we used to be “outliers” now, and they 
mean that word as a compliment. Back then, it just sucked. We did not 
know who we were, me and Josefa, who didn't want to go to college but 
who needed to go to college with me. I was a freshman. I had filled out all 
the forms to get in myself, not like now. The parents fill out everything. 
Josefa didn’t want to bother. “I’m never going to get їп, she said. So I was 
a freshman and she wasn't. "Just come for the weekend,’ I told her. “I can’t,” 
she said. “I have to work.” “Bullshit. One night. I got your back.” And so she 


came to college. 


I WAS GOING TO SHOW Josefa everything she was missing out on, 
and all the things I wanted for her were the things that she deserved. But 
like me, that night she had nothing, coming off a bus and into the apart- 
ment with her clothes in a little plastic grocery bag, like a hobo out of a 
Steinbeck novel. All that was missing was the stick. She came from the San 
Gabriel Valley, from a job bagging groceries and pushing shopping carts at 
Stater Bros. The job I had was no better, asking people if they wanted fries 
with that. Still, I had more sense than Josefa. I understood, at least, that a 


job asking people questions about french fries was not the kind of job you 
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were supposed to keep. By Ше time she rang the bell, everything had already 
started. People were roaming around the apartment I shared with my room- 
mate, María Fernanda, sitting on her couch, playing their Rick James and 
REM on her tape deck. María Fernanda. I made the mistake of calling her 
just María at first. “It is both,” she said. “Both names together.” 

I say ber couch because it was her couch, truly. She hadn't liked the 
green plaid couch that came with the apartment, a couch that had accom- 
modated the asses of college students for a decade. She had moved in days 
after I had, tall, all wild hair and gold bangles. She glanced at the couch 
and sucked her teeth. “This is very ugly she had said, in perfect English 
shed learned, she said, from watching episodes of Тре Three Stooges when 
she came to California from Bogotá. Two days later, the saggy plaid couch 
was gone and there was a new, streamlined couch in its place. White. I 
didn't sit on it. Her guests sat on it like they lived there. I was watching 
them from the kitchen, stuffing my face with Cheetos. There was a guy who 
looked like Boy George, and that was novel back then, the guts to go around 
looking like that in real life, like а man and a woman with multicolored 
dreadlocks, the hair of a black person. I was so happy to see Josefa, peering 
in through the cracked door, not sure if she was in the right place. АП the 
apartments looked the same: street level, a cluster of oatmeal-colored stucco, 
bleached by the sun. She stepped inside and stared. Her eyes landed on 
Boy George, like some country girl seeing city sights, and it's true, nobody 
in the valley—that we knew—would have dared. Our moms didn't work 
hard so we could go around looking like nobody had raised us. Josefa 
weaved through the people, so short she came up to most of the guys' 
waists, and dropped her plastic bag on the kitchen floor. She had a big red 
bow in her hair that was partially lost in the big frizz of it. I hugged her, 
took her into my room, bare, except for a bunk bed, a squat brown desk 
with the wood laminate peeling away, and a poster of the Smiths standing 
in front of a brick arch somewhere in England. I put her plastic bag deep 
into my closet, in the corner behind my basket of dirty clothes, because 
we came from a place where people took things all the time if you didnt 
take precautions. 

“So youre here,” I said. 

Josefa nodded. “That couch,’ she said. “How long is it supposed to stay 


white?” 
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I shrugged, rolled my eyes. “She'll just get another one if that one gets 
ruined,” I said. I thought I was going to say it like my roommate was stupid 
for wasting her money like that. But I was bragging. 

Josefa reached up and fluffed her bow. She straightened her back. “Let’s 
go stare at Boy George.” 


“WE ARE ALL SO PROUD of you, Gertrudes father says. “You never 
gave us any trouble.” 

“You're the kind of kid who could go anywhere,’ his wife says. “Paris. 
Morocco.” 

She looks at me and my husband, full of wonder. “Gertrude was like, 
Mom, look at this house. Isn’t it beautiful? It’s a vacation home, it says. That’s 
what I want. For graduation. That house. For two weeks. I couldn't believe 
it. Any other kid would have asked for the moon. Instead, we get San Diego. 
A six-hour drive from home.” 

I glance at my husband, who seems to have been watching me very care- 
fully during this speech. But my face? My eyes aren’t telling him anything. 


He asks, “You want some more champagne?” 


THE COLOMBIANS WERE COMING, that’s why Josefa had to come 
that weekend, seriously. Those were my words. They were Maria Fernanda’s 
cousins and she was something else that I never imagined about college, the 
kind of person you never know because she’s never around, except when, 
suddenly, there are people in your apartment drinking, dancing, and talking 
loudly. Having, technically, a party. Maria Fernanda was bored by me, that I 
understood. I could not talk to her about the things she liked to talk about, 
the places shed been, the ski trips or river rafting. Who did these kinds 
of things? Get in a tiny rubber boat and paddle against enormous waves? 
Banish offensive couches? Now she was having a party and had invited these 
cousins, who I had seen in pictures. In small frames, they looked handsome, 
the three brothers. In one silver frame, the brothers had made a pyramid out 
of themselves, but they were collapsing, the smallest brother caught falling 
from the top, all of their faces dimpled in laughter. Josefa had to be there. I 
was going to make her fall in love with college. We were not going to be like 
our mothers, holding down jobs, plural, something that always sounded to 


me like our mothers were wrestling with men out to get them. 
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THE FLAMES OF THE FIRE PIT suddenly flare up, scare me, until 
I realize it’s my husband behind me. He has stopped just outside the front 
door to turn up the fire. 

“Getting aggressive there, bud,” his brother says. “How much fire do 
we need?” 

“Just enough,’ my husband says. He grins when his reading glasses fall 
from the top of his thinning red hair and onto his nose. 

I watch the flames grow taller and dance like crazy demons. 

"Madame; my husband says, handing me a clean glass of champagne. 
The first one held taken away because it had collected my fingerprints. It’s a 
habit I have. I want a clean glass after a while. I don’t like to see my smudges 
and lipstick on glass, looking dirty, so anyone can see. 

Gertrude is bundled up in a blanket, looking freshly scrubbed. Her 
mother is staring glassy-eyed into the fire. We all are. What is it about fires 
and the need to look directly into them? We're all getting quiet. Maybe it's the 
beer and wine and bourbon. Maybe it’s the fog. Gertrude yawns. “Somebody 
should tell a ghost story,” she says. Her father starts to tell the one about the 
hitchhiker, which everyone has heard, which no one can remember a time 
they hadn’t heard, the one where you think you're picking up a person, but 
you're picking up a ghost, and the ghost gets picked up over and over again. 


Who picks up strangers anymore? 


THEY WERE THREE BROTHERS, in sequence according to height, 
and they always stood like that, at the party, slanting from tallest to smallest. 
The tallest one was balding, with a big smooshy nose. The middle one had 
hands that were way too small and soft and moist when he shook my hand. 
The last one, the youngest, had green eyes and hands that were just right, of 
tolerable size and toughness. He liked Josefa, I could tell from my spot in 
the kitchen, the way he followed her around, Jell-O shots on command. She 
kept swallowing the shots like they were food and even though I didn't know 
it then, now I know: that is ло the thing to do. 

When she came into the kitchen for water, I grabbed her hand. *Do you 
like him?" I wanted her to like him. I smiled at her with raised eyebrows, 
willing her to love him for her own good. “He’s cute,” Josefa said. “I like him 
all right, I guess. He wants to be a doctor. He told me he gave СРК to his 


maid once.” 
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"Its good!” I said. *You're Mexican. Hes Colombian. It's perfect.” Josefa 
laughed at me. “You think they're the same?” When she walked away, she 
looked back at me and laughed again. As she walked away from me, down 
the hallway, her fingertips carefully stroked one of the white walls. This is 
what I saw: ski trips and river rafting, elegant dinners on long wooden tables 
in the countryside, tablecloth billowing in the wind. I saw so many things, 
but whatever I saw did not exist. 

After a while the night got weirder. Someone turned down the lights. 
The music was louder, but somehow the room was quieter. I saw mostly pairs 
of people and I saw María Fernanda on the floor between two guys. I saw 
a guy with long blond hair sitting, just sitting very quietly on a chair, and 
then slowly, very slowly, vomit started to trickle from his mouth. “Hey, man,’ 
someone said. They patted him on the back. “Gross, dude. You okay?” But I 
left them after a long time of waiting in vain for someone to put their sloppy 
drunk hands on me. It had been forever, it seemed, and so I went looking for 
Josefa. There were only three rooms for her to be in. I checked the bathroom 
first. I knocked on the door. Someone pulled me in. It was Boy George and 
another guy. “Watch us kiss,” he said, and so I did. And then, Boy George 
kissed me. He licked my face and his tongue felt like a cat’s. “I thought you 
were gay, I said, and he laughed. His red lipstick was smeared all over my 
mouth, my chin, my cheeks. I wiped and wiped, but when I checked my 
hands, all of the red was still there. I went into the next room. One of the 
brothers was there, sitting alone. The balding one. He held something out to 
me, a silver flask. “Drink this,’ he said, and so I did. He held the flask up to 
my mouth and I drank. “Ewww,” I remember that’s what I said. And he said, 
“This is the best Scotch money can buy. You don’t know anything.” But I 
knew. I knew it was disgusting. I left him sitting there and then I went to the 
last room. I opened the door. Slowly, slowly. Josefa was on the bottom bunk 
and the youngest brother was bending over her. I heard her moan. “Is she 
okay?” I stepped into the room, but he held his hand up like a policeman. 
“She’s fine,” he said. “Close the door.” “Ungh,” Josefa said. But I wasn't sure 
what to do, wasn’t sure what was happening. He seemed to be taking care of 
her, watching over her. But it was very dark with just a little light coming in 
from the hallway. I listened. She wasn’t crying. She didn’t call out my name. 


“She’s fine,’ the youngest brother said. 
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THE MAN SITTING NEXT TO ME, пу husband who brings me 
clean glasses, I sold him a house. Thats how we met. I was all hair bun and 
business, wearing high heels that punished the hardwood floors. Stomping 
around like a constant exclamation point. I sold him a huge castle of a house 
in West LA, where I had gone to school, an outlier who rose up to sell people 
houses with more room than they need. I sold his best friend a loft down- 
town, in a building that was abandoned just ten years ago, where people 
squatted, no lights, no running water. “My wife the real-estate mogul,” my 


husband likes to brag. 


“ГМ READY FOR BED,” Gertrude says, shivering. She has to get up 
early for surfing. She pushes her ugly glasses up the bridge of her nose and 
stands. 

"We've bored her,’ her mother says. “But she needs to know—” 

“I know, I know, I know. Dont get raped,” and then she hugs each of 
us, me last. I grab her by the wrist as she turns to go and she looks down at 
my brown hand. I say, “I hope you were listening to your parents. I mean, 
really listening.” 

“I was? Gertrude says. “Don’t I always?” Her lip curls up in one cor- 
ner. Smiling back at her, I think, You little bitch. You're not as simple as we 
think you are. Good for you. Then her face goes solemn again, wide-eyed 
and innocent. She walks into the house and up the stairs, into a room that is 


all white, with billowy curtains. 
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Two Poems by J. D. McClatchy 


MY AFTER-DINNER DRINK 


is a bowl of stars, 

not the sunset’s wussy Pink Lady 

hours ago, before a solitary dinner— 

leftover meat loaf and veg, Jell-O, and decaf— 
I wash up from, then doze through episodes 
of endangered plotlines and the News at Ten, 
then finally lurch to the cabinet, pour myself 


а rum, and walk out with my laptop into eternity— 


for me, the view from an avocado- 

colored polycarbonate po-mo armchair 

on the terrace in my oddly rounded apartment 
complex, a semicircle of dark balconies, 

the building’s fountain nattering on, 

the neighbors asleep, the palms content, 
planes blinking overhead on their way 


to Miami or Hell, whichever is closest. 


Better than any telescope, my Night Sky app 
situates me in an immensity that, like my heart, 
shifts slightly but regularly as it orbits the end. 
Aldebaran, looking over my shoulder, 

holds up a crescent moon for approval. 

Orion is out on patrol, Cassiopeia on edge. 

The screen as well maps what is under the horizon, 


what I am sitting on—though am I under or over? 


I am sitting on the sun, of course, 
also the smaller planets and several signs 
made into horoscopes the newspapers cast 


for people who believe the stars have known 
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all along more than we do about our lives. 
But what does a star know—or a lion or a crab? 
Surely no more than the gazer now skipping a beat 


in my chest can tell about tomorrow. 


Who first scratched these stories on black 

clay, bright points linked by desire's 

pickup lines, conjuring thug or nymph 

and the unbridgeable emptiness between them? 
Men, I suppose, sitting around in wonder 

at what they felt happening inside them 

as they looked through a cave’s opening 


or a temple’s colonnade. Their only sky 


was the bowl into which they carved it. 

Just how far away did they find it, 

and did they imagine what was behind it all? 

Questions апуопез life answers before they are asked. 
Instinctively we contract the extremes—those constellations 
seem only inches high—and expand the murmurings 

of cradle and marriage bed and hospital room 


to myths that serve as deepest, faintest memories. 


It’s late. I'm tired. But of what, I can't say. 

I clam up the device and raise my glass 

to whatever is up there, whatever is in here. 

At dawn, where will either be but hidden 

in the glare of routine’s time-lapse blur? 

How many clear, entitled evenings like this are left? 
Best let the answer steep at the bottom 


of a bowl of stars. 
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SUNFLOWERS IN OCTOBER 


Even on this first leg of the forced march 
Into winter, the rows of ragged troops 


In the field can barely stand—their wooden stumps 


Hollow as promises, their petals blasted, 
Their bristled leaves now paned by parasites, 


Their huge, black catacombs all drooping 


In shame that they had not been picked in time. 
Many have already collapsed into the runnels 


Of mud that generations have laid down for them. 


Asked what he meant by them, Van Gogh said 
It was not the flares or disks of dark seeds. 


It was how I painted gratitude, he said. 


O Death, I am grateful also, even for you. 
Rarely swift and never final, you drive everything 


That has dared to look up, everything, you drive 


Those proudly massed in strength against you, 
Drive those who plead to quicken or grace or blaze. 


You drive me as well to fall in line, and I will. 
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FINAL INSTALLMENT ... 


Each November for the past sixteen years, a group of twenty-two men has con- 
vened at a hotel off Interstate 95 to reenact a gruesome milestone in football 
history: the 1985 play (known in the Washington Redskins playbook as the 
Throwback Special) in which New York Giants linebacker Lawrence Taylor 
sacked Washington quarterback Joe Theismann, shattering his leg and ending 


his career. 


After conducting their traditional lottery to determine who will take the part of 
which player the following evening, the men spend a restless night in the hotel, 

which they share with employees of a company called Prestige Vista Solutions. 

Now it’s game day—a chance, perhaps the last they'll ever have, to transform 

catastrophe into collaborative art. 


The Paris Review has published The Throwback Special in its entirety over the space of four issues. 
А hardcover edition was published in March from W. W. Norton. 
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The Throwback Special: 
Part 4 


CHRIS BACHELDER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


JASON NOVAK 


RITES 


It would be difficult to overstate the men’s enthu- 
siasm for continental breakfast. To be clear, their 
zeal had little or nothing to do with this particular 
hotel's version of the standard spread. As petulant 
online reviewers made very clear, the hotel’s break- 
fast was not in any way exceptional or distinctive. 
It was a completely average continental breakfast, 
and this was why the men loved it. The breakfast 
involved no surprises and no risks. It involved 
no deliberation and no ordering, no indecision or 
regret. With plastic tongs they heaped large quanti- 
ties of known sweet rations onto their Styrofoam 
plates. Everything tasted like it looked. There were 


no interesting spices or herbs, no local flavors, no 
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subtle variations on classics. It was а bounty of carbohydrates, and the items 
never ran out. There was always more, and it was always free. Continental 
breakfast made them feel —made many of them feel—as if they were getting 
away with something. And at the same time they felt it was a form of recog- 
nition, and at the same time they felt it was but a tiny portion of what they 
were owed. And so it was that the long table of processed food and crop- 
dusted fruit was for the men simultaneously gift, reward, and restitution. 
Their appetites were severe. 

Wearing their jerseys, the men arrived in the dining area early, but they 
discovered that the buffet had been set upon by dozens of employees of 
Prestige Vista Solutions. The men lurked at the boundaries of the dining area, 
anxious about resources. They watched the employees scoop and tong and 
toast. The female employees decimated the fruit. The male employees leaned 
close to inspect the plates of pastries, their ties grazing the glaze. There was 
good-natured joking about PowerPoint, about the taking of minutes. Those 
in line for the waffle maker shared wedding photos, baby photos, house pho- 
tos, injury photos. Someone had adopted three more dogs. Everyone was 
eager to talk to Jim— Cyber Jim, not Khakis Jim—about their computer 
problems. When the employees of Prestige Vista Solutions had filled their 
plates and cups, they filed out of the dining area and disappeared into the 
conference room like a line of ants. The men in their jerseys watched, and 
when they turned back to the continental banquet, the serving platters had 
been replenished, the yogurt pyramids reconstructed. They descended on 
the simple sugars, ravenous but with a clear and disheartening sense that 


there was no real connection between breakfast and merit. 


FAT MICHAEL STIRRED gray powder into each of the three plastic 
cups in front of him. The powder did not dissolve. In wet, floating clumps it 
spun inside the rims of the cups, suggesting, somehow, the passage of time. 
Fat Michael drank all of the cups rapidly, one after another, his eyes pinched 
shut. He did not look good. He looked incredible, but he did not look good. 
Also, he was itchy, and he raked his legs with his fingernails. Myron and 
Tommy sat across from Fat Michael, eating silently. It was the one time dur- 
ing the year they used flavored coffee creamer. Their presence at the table 
somehow made Fat Michael seem more alone than he would have seemed if 


he had actually been alone. 
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“This muffin is all right? Myron said in a low voice. Tommy’s face looked 
weird because he was doing exercises to strengthen his pelvic floor. 

A hotel employee named Nick walked into the dining area wearing 
Chad’s shoes. The shoes were too small, and very wet, but he liked them. They 
made him feel like a lucky person, though he knew himself to be an unlucky 
person. He wrapped a bagel in a napkin, filled a cup with orange juice. He 
remembered the time when Lawrence Taylor snapped Joe Theismann’s leg 
on Monday Night Football. He remembered exactly where he was and what 
he was doing. He clearly remembered Howard Cosell’s anguished reaction, 
though he remembered it incorrectly, because Cosell’s last season on Monday 
Night Football had been 1983. He moved toward the men in the jerseys. He 
had a burden he was eager to set down. 

From across the room Charles saw Nick approaching the defensive backs’ 
breakfast table with an expression of fullness, and he stood quickly, placing 
his napkin on the table. “Excuse me, guys,’ he said. He walked through the 
dining area, into the lobby. For a moment he stood before the fountain, 
which was once again dry. Each year in this hotel lobby he was forced to 
recall that as a child he had stolen quarters from a mall fountain (soaking 
the cuffs of his sweatshirt) so that he could purchase, in the filthy bathroom 
of a gas station near his house, an erotic puzzle entitled “Boobs Galore.” The 
small puzzle box contained twelve cardboard squares that could be arranged, 
ona floor behind a locked bedroom door, to form a picture of a sad, shirtless 
woman with enormous breasts. Charles remembered that the woman, when 
reconstituted, was sitting on what he now knew to be a Windsor chair, and 
that any adolescent lust he could gin up at the sight of her demoralizingly 
large breasts was almost immediately dowsed by the way she looked back at 
Charles. The puzzle piece with her face (top row, middle column) counter- 
vailed all of the other eleven pieces. Her face was more nude by far than her 
body. The look on her face implicated Charles. It suggested that she was 
forced to share Charles's shame and disappointment, and she was resentful. 
Or perhaps Charles was forced to share her shame and disappointment, and 
he was resentful. In either case, Charles and this twelve-piece shirtless woman 
in a Windsor chair had been trapped together in a sticky web of shame, dis- 
appointment, and resentment. Charles had stolen coins for this experience. 
In his backyard, he had dug a small hole. He had put the puzzle in the hole, 


and then lit it with a long wooden match. It burned in blues and greens. 
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The young woman at the front desk was likely not aware of Charles 


memory of the puzzle, though she had grown up with two older brothers. 
She smiled and nodded at Charles—or at a spot just above his shoulder— 
as he walked past the desk. “Good morning, sir? she said. Charles walked 
outside to verify briefly the wetness and coldness of the rain. He walked 
back through the automatic doors into the lobby, into the men’s restroom. 
The restroom was empty and glistening. A stalactiform mass depended from 
the ceiling, dripping slowly. Charles selected a corner stall beneath a flicker- 
ing fluorescent light, and he saw at once the work of the diligent vandal. 
Someone (Carl) had traced his left hand dozens of times. The hands filled 
the wall. Charles placed his left hand inside the outline of the vandal’s hand. 
He reached high for another. The effect of the multiplicity of hands was not 
of many people, but of a single person amplified by trouble. Charles worked 
with adolescents with eating disorders, and so he knew very well the forms 


of desperate assertion. 


THROUGH THE WINDOWS of the dining area, the hotel parking lot 


shone darkly in the cold rain. The lights above the lot were on, casting a 
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weak yellow glow in the mist. At the offensive linemen’s table, Gil spoke of 
the tiny hinges of a dollhouse roof. His Mark May jersey was radiant against 
the dun breads of breakfast. At a nearby table, the conversation drifted 
inevitably toward vasectomy and time-share. Wesley said they could now 
cauterize the vas deferens in a scalpel-free procedure. Gary was adamant 
about an A-frame chalet in the Smokies. Vince heard the men out, nodding, 
but he said he was just not ready. “Suit yourself” Gary said, leaving the table 
for more instant oatmeal. 

Later, full, the men pulled their chairs away from their breakfast tables. 
They had nowhere to be until ten oclock. They sat, leaned back, crossed 
their legs at the ankles, at the knees. They drank coffee, picked at pastries. 
They talked, read complimentary newspapers, played games on phones, took 
photographs of themselves, stared at the mute television. One man worked a 
crossword, another put new laces in his cleats, another used the sharp edge of 
a business card to remove food from his teeth. Another performed a magic 
trick with a quarter and upside-down cups. George did chair yoga. Like the 
dog that licks its testicles, they refilled their coffee cups because they could. 
The coffee was bad, but its poor quality served to strengthen the community. 
The day was in front of them. The dining area, seen as a whole, appeared to 
be a site both of great torpor and great vitality, as the sheer variety of indo- 
lence manifested as an energetic bustle. 

If asked to specify the best part of the weekend, not one of the men 
would think to name this languorous interlude in the dining area, and 
yet there was no time better than this. This was the best time, this brief 
span of Saturday morning. It was not an event, could not be named or 
considered. Consequently, the men could enjoy it without pressure, anxiety, 
or self-consciousness. Indeed, without awareness. They could enjoy it with- 
out enjoying it. If they were aware of it as a potentially enjoyable event— 
Post-Breakfast Relaxation, 9:15-10:00, Dining Area—then it would almost 
certainly cease to be such an enjoyable event. Disappointment was the 
freight of expectation. Unbeknownst to the men, this was what they came 
here for, every year. They were enjoying their morning, but they did not 
realize it. The good moments, it is true, were always this way: interstitial and 
unacknowledged. They craved occasion, but did not understand it. Halfway 
through their lives—considerably more than halfway, in several cases—the 


men knew nothing of their own vast contentment. 
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А woman entered the dining area with a boy. She paid no attention 
to the men in their jerseys. She briefly surveyed the continental breakfast. 
Then she filled two cups with orange juice and put lids on the cups. She 
wrapped food in napkins and began to arrange the food in her large purse. 
The boy, eight or nine, shuffled away from her, peered into the fruit bowl. 
He withdrew two apples and an orange. “Don’t touch anything,” his mother 
said, without looking up from the buffet. The boy turned toward the din- 
ing area and began to juggle the fruit. The men tapped each other on the 
shoulders, shifted in their chairs to watch with amusement and anxiety. They 
knew too well how it would end, the bruised fruit rolling beneath tables, the 
boy scolded once more. His face glowed with concentration. He had taught 
himself to juggle in his bedroom, and he was good. He would not drop the 
fruit. The men began to relax. They began to miss their own children. It was 
the best kind of missing, without pang or ache. They did not actually want 
to be with their children. They had fond thoughts and were grateful for the 
distance that generated those thoughts. "Let's go, Brian; the woman said. 
“Right now.” She zipped her bulging purse and walked toward the lobby. 
As abruptly as he had begun, the boy stopped juggling. He gently caught an 
apple with a hand that held an apple. He wiped each piece of fruit with a 
napkin, placed them into the bowl, and then jogged after the woman. “ете 
late” the woman said. Gary, tugging at the neck of his Lawrence Taylor jer- 
sey, muttered an unkind word about the woman, and Jeff laughed. The more 
thoughtful among the men considered the ways in which they, too, may have 


become inured to the remarkable. 


“JUST IMAGINE THAT," Bald Michael said. “Imagine that you're 
seventy-eight years old, living in Florida, reading your military-history 
books, doing physical therapy, minding your own business. And then your 
daughter shows up with her new boyfriend. She’s so excited for you to meet 
him. This guy is fifty years old. He walks with a limp. Just imagine that. It’s 
humiliating for everyone. It’s like putting a sweater on a dog.” 

Peter nodded, though at the mention of Florida his mind wandered to 
his worries about retirement income, and then to his irritation about the 
rapidly increasing annual dues. 

The men were convened again in 324, waiting for film study. On the back 


of the door Carl had taped a sign-up sheet for optional afternoon haircuts, 
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and a half-dozen men clustered there with a dull pencil. Another six or seven 
men had gathered by the television. There was some trouble connecting the 
laptop to the television. What was needed, apparently, was an HDMI cable. 
None of the men had one, but several of the men thought simultaneously 
of Cyber Jim, the computer maven at Prestige Vista Solutions. According to 
the schedule posted outside of the conference room, Jim would be in meet- 
ings until noon. 

Really, any container would have worked just fine. By holding the ends 
of a damp towel, Trent made a kind of sack, into which he poured all of the 
Ping-Pong balls from a green duffel bag. He shook the balls ceremoniously, 
and the sad and merry sound of their jostling quieted the room. Trent reached 
into the damp towel and removed a ball. He squinted to ascertain Капдуз 
name. There was no way Trent was sending Randy into that conference 
room. The job required some charisma. “Derek!” Trent shouted, tossing the 
ball quickly back into the sack. 

The men clapped and cheered, chanting the name. Derek was the right 
guy for this. Those who were close enough to Derek reached out to touch 
him, slapping him on the back or punching him not forcefully on the arms. 
Derek was not happy to be chosen. He sat on the edge of a queen bed, 
jiggling his legs. Not fair, he thought. 

^W hats it called again?” he said. 

“HDMI cable.” 

"And whos the guy?" 

“Cyber Jim. There's a Khakis Jim, too, but it’s not him." 

"Careful, Derek, though, because Cyber Jim is wearing khakis.” 

“You really think he'll have it?” Derek said. 

“Definitely.” 

Derek made his way through the men toward the door. The journey 
across the room was long and complicated. 

“With your shield or on it, Derek,” Gary yelled, and Steven moved in 
close to mitigate the historical damage. 

Derek took the elevator from the third floor to the fourth floor. In 
room 440 he replaced his Clint Didier jersey with a crew-neck sweater from 
L.L.Bean. He washed his hands and face. He stared out the window at a wet 
dumpster. He rode the elevator down toward the lobby. Derek thought the 
ball that Trent had selected from the wet towel had not looked like his ball. 
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Of course, it was difficult to see, but Derek felt pretty sure that his ball was 
not as yellow as the ball Trent held aloft. Why would Trent single him out 
for this unpleasant task? What had he done to Trent? 

Derek walked slowly through the lobby to the conference room. Here he 
was, looking for handouts. Hey, brother, can you spare an AV interface? He 
passed by the conference room but did not stop. He walked a circle through 


the lobby, then another. Television, clock, fountain, pineapple, arbor. It was pos- 


sible—yes, it was entirely possible—that Derek just did not need this anymore. 


The door of the conference room had a small window. Derek peered in, 
but there was a presentation underway, and the overhead lights were out. He 
could not see well, and he did not, he realized, even know how to identify 
Cyber Jim. His khakis, even if visible, would not very well set him apart. A 
man in khakis stood at a lectern in the front of the large room. The lectern 
had a reading light, and the man was lit from beneath like a political aspirant 
or an archfiend. Derek missed the hallowed space of the conference room. 
Behind the man at the lectern, projected on a screen, was a picture of a water 
mill. Derek could knock, or he could simply enter. The next projected pic- 
ture was a suspension bridge. The next projected picture was a searing desert 
landscape. Derek thought he heard people laughing inside the room. The 


next projected picture was a colorful hot-air balloon. 
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“Can I help you?" 

Startled, Derek turned to see a young hotel employee in an ill-fitting 
uniform. A large ring of keys clipped to his belt loop threatened to pull 
down his overlarge pants. He held a brown paper bag dotted with oil spots. 
His left eye twitched. Or rather, his right eye twitched. He could have been 
eighteen, saving money for college, or thirty-five, with an ankle monitor. His 
name tag read Robbie. 

"Sorry; Derek said. “Wrong room.” 

“There’s only one conference room,’ Robbie said. 

“And it’s wrong,” Derek said. “Sorry. Have a good day.” He began walking 
toward the elevator. 

“Are you a corporate spy?” Robbie said. 

“What?” 

“Should I call security?” 

“There’s really no need,” Derek said. 

Robbie laughed. “We don’t have security.” 

"I'm moving on,’ Derek said. “I’m minding my own business.” 

“No, really,” Robbie said, taking a step toward Derek. “What do you need?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“No, really. I'm here to help.” 

“There’s nothing you can do,’ Derek said. “I was just looking for a guy 
who might help me get a computer cable.” 

“VGA?” 

“No, his name is Jim.” 

“No—you need a VGA cable?” 

“Oh. No. HDMI” 

“Right,” Robbie said. “Follow me.” 

Derek stood outside of the elevator. The bell rung, the doors slid open. 
He watched Robbie walk toward the front desk, his ring of keys jangling 
with each step. The next projected image in the conference room, which 
Derek could not see, was a lion bringing down a sable antelope. The elevator 
doors slid closed. Derek walked toward the front desk, following Robbie 
against his better judgment. Robbie unlatched a swinging gate at the edge 
of the desk, and held it open for Derek. 

Behind the front desk was an office. In the office Derek saw a desk, a 


chair, a bulletin board, a computer, and a large framed poster of a vibrant 
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rose resting in two hands (cupped, Caucasian). Even in the frame, the poster 
was wrinkled and warped, and Derek was forced to consider that the poster 
concealed an escape tunnel in the wall. Robbie placed his oily paper bag on 
the desk, then removed his key ring from his belt loop. 

“Who are you this year?" Robbie said, flipping through his keys. 

"Excuse me?" Derek said. 

"Which player?" 

“Oh, Derek said. “This year? This year I'm L.T? 

Robbie looked up from his keys, peering at Derek through his stringy 
bangs. Derek felt the urge to confess his lie, but he remained quiet, and 
Robbie resumed his search for the key. 

The closet was three times larger than the office. Floor-to-ceiling 
shelves ran across all four walls. On the shelves were clear plastic containers 
of various sizes. In the containers Derek could see phones, keys, watches, 
dentures, hearing aids, jewelry, laptops, МР3 players, CDs, DVDs, electric 
toothbrushes, vibrators, gloves, mittens, dog collars, scarves, video games, 
GPS devices, chargers, mouth guards, neckties, shoes, shirts, pants, blouses, 
skirts, sweaters, knives, toys, games, headphones, hand weights, jump ropes, 
prescription medications, shaving kits, cosmetic bags, purses, clutches, 
handbags, duffel bags, garment bags, knapsacks, backpacks, satchels, wal- 
lets, hats, visors, socks, photographs, retainers, heating pads, massagers, 
wigs, stuffed animals, noise machines, dehumidifiers, humidifiers, sleep- 
apnea devices, blood-sugar monitors, blood-pressure monitors, heart-rate 
monitors, ear-wax vacuums, dolls, Charles’s brown canvas bag, sewing 
kits, knitting needles, thimbles, riding crops, thermometers, fingernail clip- 
pers, scissors, tweezers, books, notebooks, canes, lighters, pillows, maps, 
umbrellas, glasses, sunglasses, contact-lens cases, porcelain figurines, travel 
mugs, pet-food bowls, eyeshades, tennis rackets, harmonicas. In a corner, 
there was an antique wooden crib, and wedged snugly inside the crib was 
Fancy Drum. 

“So this is the lost and found?” Derek said. 

“We just call it the lost,” Robbie said, searching a low shelf. He pulled 
out a container full of HDMI cables, intertwined like snakes in a mating 
ball. “We got two-foot, four-foot, six-foot, or eight-foot,” he said, pulling out 
cables from the container. “Whatever you want.” 


“I don’t know,’ Derek said. “I guess ГП take a six-foot.” 
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“Good choice? Robbie said. “Неге, take two, just in case.” He handed 
Derek the HDMI cables. The twitch in his eye made it difficult to tell if he 
had winked. 

Derek nodded. 

“You want anything else while we're here?” Robbie said. “You want 
some thumb drives?" 

Derek shrugged. 

Robbie scooped out a handful of thumb drives from a bottom-shelf 


container and offered them to Derek. 
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"[hank you; Derek said, dropping the thumb drives into the front 
pocket of his corduroys. 

Robbie looked around. *Headphones? Viagra?" 

Derek moved a footstool to the corner. On the stool, on tiptoes, he 
reached into a container on the top shelf. Gently he pulled one end of a 
lavender scarf out of the container. He rubbed it between his thumb and 
forefinger. He read the tag to confirm it was silk. 

“You like that scarf?” Robbie said. 

Derek nodded. 

"That's been here longer than I have,” Robbie said. 

"Its nice.” 

“You want to see other scarves? We've got boxes of scarves. I'll get them 
down for you.” 

“Don’t worry about іс” Derek said. 

“You like that purple one.” 

“T like this one.” 

“15 all yours; Robbie said. 

Derek pulled the long scarf from the container like a magician. 

“Good choice,’ Robbie said. 

“She'll love it? Robbie said. 

“Hey, take it? Robbie said. “Just don't hurt me.” He laughed. The keys 
on his belt tinkled. “Just don’t snap my leg.” 

The ceiling light was clean and stark, as white as a Ping-Pong ball. The 
industrial dryers rumbled in the basement below. Derek folded the scarf 
carefully and reached high to place it back in its container. He thanked 
Robbie for the cables and set out for the lobby, wherever that might be. 


THE RAIN TAPPED AND STREAKED the windows of room 324. 
With a white wand, Bald Michael pulled the heavy curtains closed, darkening 
the room. The six-foot HDMI cable transmitted uncompressed video data 
from Trent’s laptop to the hotel’s digital television. The men settled on the 
beds, the chairs, the floor. They leaned forward, toward the transmitted 
data. They stopped talking about their parents and grew silent. Those who 
chewed their nails chewed their nails. Others warmed their hands with cups 
of coffee. Those who had colds coughed and sneezed and sniffled and blew 


their noses into napkins taken from the dining area. Gary tugged at the neck 
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of his Lawrence Taylor jersey. Не plucked with agitation at the chest and 
shoulders. No one asked Gil to do his Frank Gifford impersonation, and 
he did not do it. A shower cap full of new wristbands, white and blue, was 
passed hand to hand across the room. Fat Michael held his helmet in his lap, 
absentmindedly rubbing the single bar of the face mask. His back itched 
in places he could not reach. There were many things George wanted to 
discuss, but he refrained from speaking. 

Though everyone was quiet, Trent, as commissioner, called for everyone 
to be quiet. He placed the DVD in his laptop, and a menu materialized, 
whirring. Trent pressed play. Ihe keyboard was hot to the touch. The 
television screen flickered for a moment, and then upon it appeared an aerial 
image of the Jefferson Memorial, stolid and columned, lit up from the inside 
at night. Far beyond the memorial there were headlights moving quickly 
across a dark highway, and more than one man thought to wonder who was 
driving those cars on that night, and what had become of them. A caption 
beneath the memorial read, “Live from Washington, D.C.’ The font was 
blocky and guileless, naked in its pride and enthusiasm, and it worked upon 
the men in ways they did not comprehend. The volume was too low, but the 
men could hear Frank Gifford say that it was almost Indian-summer weather 
here in mid-November. “Turn it ир, every man said, and Trent turned it up. 
The men could hear the bleat of the referee's whistle, indicating that the ball 
was ready for play. 


THE MEN WOULD WATCH the play repeatedly. For over an hour 
the men would watch the five-second play, remembering, for a moment, 
as always, exactly where they were. The men would see that a play is what 
happens when two plays meet. The men would study this choreography of 
chaos and ruin. They would see, some of them, that hair on а mammoth is 
not progressive in any cosmic sense. Each man would see exactly where he 
would line up in his huddle. Steven would see, as he had seen many times 
before, the white towel tucked into the left side of Art Monk's waistband. 
He would see that Monk, lined up wide at the numbers to the left side of 
the formation, has his right leg forward in his stance. He would also see that 
Gary Clark, lined up at the numbers wide right, has his left foot forward, 
and he would whisper it loudly to Jeff, who would pretend not to hear him 


as he would see Clark disappear into the dark on a sprint route, or a seam 
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route, or a skinny post, or a corner route. Jeff and others would be forced to 
assume that players who left the frame of the television camera continued 
to exist. Derek would see Didier doing what Didier does—that protracted 
series of ineffectual stutter steps against Giants linebacker Byron Hunt, 
whom George would see. The defensive backs would see nothing. Тһе men 
would be reminded by play-by-play announcer Frank Gifford that language, 
always, is insufficient. “First and ten ... Riggins ... flea-flicker ... back to 
Theismann.” The linemen would see the rout, the tattered pocket, blue over- 
whelming white. They would see the devastating pincer movement executed 
by Carson and Taylor. Gil would see, over and over, the majestic footwork 
of Redskins right tackle Mark May, who takes one step forward to sell the 
run, then slides back to seal the pocket and rebuff the hard outside rush of 
Curtis McGriff. Every time, over and over, knowing, as May must, that he 
cannot prevent the catastrophe, but doing his job simply because it’s his job, 
pushing that rock forever. Randy, the erstwhile optician, would see that as 
Donnie Warren he could die for all of their sins. Tommy would see but not 
understand that John Riggins, whatever his virtues, is not a cunning agent of 
dissimulation. A mechanical actor, Riggins fails to deceive the defense, fails 
to divert the advance of the linebackers upon the quarterback. He turns his 
shoulders back to Theismann immediately upon receiving the handoff. He 
is not stealthy, not persuasive. It is a clumsy sleight, this Throwback Special. 
(As Andy remarked one year in film study—either Andy or Adam—you 
cant expect subtlety from a guy called the Diesel.) Nate would see that 
the fake run makes linebacker Harry Carson charge. Trent would see that 
right guard Ken Huff misses Carson as he charges. Fat Michael, the orphan, 
would see that the charging Carson, missed by Huff, misses Theismann, 
makes him step up into the pocket. Fat Michael would try to control his 
heart rate through deep, yogic breathing. The men would see once again 
that if Carson had just made the tackle, Theismann’s leg would have been 
spared. The men would hear Frank Gifford say that Theismann is in a lot of 
trouble. “Theismann’s in a lot of trouble,’ Gifford says, would say, said. Gary 
would see that Taylor launches himself onto Theismann’s back, that he slides 
down Theismann’s body, that his right thigh... Bald Michael would see that 
linebacker Gary Reasons jumps on Theismann after he is down, after his leg 
has and had been broken in two. Wesley would see that nose tackle Jim Burt 


jumps on Theismann after Gary Reasons jumps on Theismann. Gary (and 
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Robert) would see that the circuit of Taylor's anguish could not be com- 
pleted. Bald Michael would see that Gary Reasons prays. He would see how 
it is done. The men would recall that this was Theismann’s seventy-first con- 
secutive—and final—regular-season start at quarterback. The men, except- 
ing Steven, would not immediately recall that the Redskins won the game. 
The youngest of the men would recall that they were permitted to watch 
only the first half. The men would hear Frank Gifford say, “We'll look at it 
with the reverse angle, one more time, and I suggest, if your stomach is weak, 
you just don't watch." The men, many of them, would have a weak stomach, 
and they just wouldn't watch. A few still winced and moaned, even after all 
of these years. There was the year that Peter threw up a little. These men, 
to their great shame, had sent their wives into emergency rooms with their 
injured children because they could not stand the blood, the needles. The 
men would watch the slow-motion replay, the reverse-angle replay, with their 
hands over their faces. The men would hear, over and over, O.J. Simpson’s 
groaning commentary. 

But first—before that—they saw the Jefferson Memorial, which George, 
Nate, Jeff, Adam, Wesley, Carl, Randy, and Myron had each separately vis- 
ited on class field trips in elementary school. Wesley's teacher's name had 
actually been Mrs. Fortune. They heard Frank Gifford say that it was unsea- 
sonably warm. They read the caption “Live from Washington, D.C.” and saw 
that the periods were squares. The font, quaint and earnest, elicited a warm 
and formless memory of safety. Ihe warm and formless memory of safety 
elicited by the quaint earnestness of the font made them feel mournful. The 
mournfulness caused by the formless memory of safety elicited by the quaint 
font made them feel like brimming vessels. They were alive, gloriously sad. 
Bald Michael had almost no hair remaining at all, just small patches above 
the ears, as neat as decals. Ше men heard the bleat of the referee's whistle, 
and they saw the magic circle of the huddle, inside of which the play was 
chanted. When the huddle broke, the offensive players, even Theismann, 
jogged eagerly to the line, where the defense waited. It was a home game, 
nationally televised. It was first and ten, near midfield, early second quarter. 
Everything in the playbook was available. You could run anything here. If 
you had a trick up your sleeve, now was a time and a down and a field posi- 
tion you might try it. The men watched as the players jogged to the line 


of scrimmage. Theismanns right leg was intact, as straight and strong as an 
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Ionic column. Everything was early, everything was open. The things that 


had not happened yet were greater than the things that had happened. 


THERE WAS А DEER next to the dumpster behind the hotel. It stood 
still in the rain, ears alert, waiting to be frightened. A grainy version of the 
deer occupied a small box in the third column of the fourth row of the sur- 
veillance grid of the sixteen-channel ССТУ monitor at the front desk. Like 
anyone shown on a surveillance monitor, the deer appeared to be involved 
in a crime. 

In another box of the surveillance grid, the parking lot glittered blackly. 

In another box, four grown men threw a football in a hallway. 

In another box, two employees from the AquaDoctor scrubbed the 
lobby fountain with soft brushes. 

In another box, the stairwell was so profoundly deserted as to seem 
post-human. 

In another box, an elevator passenger dropped into a three-point stance. 

In another box, it was very difficult to tell what exactly was going on. 

In another box, a man wearing an elbow pad ran an unsustainable pace 
on the treadmill in the workout center. 

In another box, two grown men threw a Frisbee in a hallway. 

In another box, the continental breakfast had long since ended. 

In another box, was that a cat in a hallway? 

In another box, inhabitants of the conference room applauded silently. 

In another box, the front-desk clerk ignored the sixteen-channel surveil- 
lance monitor. 

In another box, a man pacing and gesticulating alone in a hallway was 
either suffering from mental illness or using a phone with a hands-free headset. 

In another box, an upside-down bird gnawed grainily on the knotted 
rope in its cage. 

In the final box, an elderly man walked with purpose and a dignified 
limp through the lobby doors, into the hotel, vanishing from the box. He 
then reappeared in the front-desk box, placing his elbows on the desk in a 
manner that seemed both inquisitive and assertive. He spoke with the front- 
desk clerk—he appeared to speak with the front-desk clerk—then walked 
briskly out of the box. The elderly man reappeared in the elevator box, press- 


ing buttons, or more likely pressing a single button repeatedly. Here, in the 
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elevator, you could see him well. He was perhaps seventy-five, with a full 


head of neatly trimmed gray hair. He was tall, with excellent posture. He 
wore a plaid shirt tucked into dark pants, but it was not difficult to imagine 
him wearing a uniform of some sort. The man did not, like almost all pas- 
sengers, look at himself in the mirror on the back wall of the elevator. After 
a time, the elevator doors opened, and he exited the box. He reappeared in 
a different box of the sixteen-box surveillance grid, walking toward a group 
of grainy men throwing a football in a hallway. Most of the men dispersed 
immediately, though one of the men stood against the wall as if frozen. 
His face, which was not clearly visible on the surveillance monitor, had а 
startled expression. The abandoned football still spun on the hallway carpet 
like the altimeter dial of a rapidly descending aircraft. Midway down the 
hall, the elderly man stopped outside of a room and knocked on the door. 
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The vending alcove was neither visible nor audible. The man appeared to say 
something to the door. One is forced to assume that he was viewed through 
the peephole. Eventually, the door opened, and the elderly man entered the 
room, disappearing from the box in the fourth column of the second row of 
the surveillance grid. By this time the deer, too, was gone from the box with 


the deer in it. 


IN THE LOBBY, Wesley walked circles around the fountain, where a 
quality-control representative on break from the Prestige Vista Solutions 
retreat was talking to the workers from the AquaDoctor about ornamental 
carp. Wesleys daughter was having trouble sleeping because someone at 
school had told her that Jesus got pinned to the arch for his belief system, 
but right now Wesley needed to concentrate on Giants nose tackle Jim Burt. 
What Wesley needed to keep in mind, according to Steven, was that Burt 
was undrafted out of the University of Miami. As Burt, Wesley had the 
not-insignificant role of pushing hard up the middle, then diving belatedly 
onto a screaming pile containing Theismann. The key was to wait for Gary 
Reasons, played by Bald Michael, to dive late onto Theismann, whose leg 
was already fractured by Taylor, before he commenced his own late dive 
onto Theismanns fractured leg. There were two late hits—Reasons had the 
early late hit, and Burt had the late late hit. Burt had invented the Gatorade 
shower, Steven said. The rhythmic whisper of the soft brushes against the 
tiles of the fountain sounded like a mother putting her baby to sleep. Wesley, 
at any rate, had to remain patient. He had to have an internal clock, Steven 
said. He had to make certain he did not get too excited and dive prematurely 
late, as certain Burts had in previous years. (Gary's Burt, four or five years 
ago, arrived at Theismann almost before Taylor.) Wesley's uniform had pizza 
sauce on the shoulder stripes. “Оо you mean nailed to the cross?" Wesley 
had said to his daughter, immediately regretting it. He had chosen to care 
about accuracy, correctness. Why? Тһе child had seemed fragile ever since 
the squirrels had mutilated her jack-o'-lantern. “Hey, look, it just makes it 
spookier Wesley had said, holding up the mauled pumpkin, but the child 
was inconsolable. Her worry box was full. “This is not something that just 
started,” Wesley’s wife had said. "She's always been like this." “She’s just overly 
sensitive,’ Wesley said. “That’s exactly what I’m talking about,” his wife had 
said. Wesley missed his children, the gay son in college, the troubled girl at 
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home. He wanted them not to suffer, even though he knew suffering was 
important. He wanted them not to have more than their fair share. He was 
helping to raise sensitive children. That was the worst kind of children, the 
most painful. “He came back to life, though, honey,’ Wesley had said of 
Jesus, immediately regretting it. It was the early afternoon, Saturday, but as 
he walked around the fountain Wesley imagined his daughter sleeping. That 
was the time he loved her best. That was the only time she wasnt running 
her mouth. That was the only time she wasn't explaining the world, trying 
to make it safe with her words. The workers from the AquaDoctor and the 
quality-control representative from Prestige Vista Solutions looked up to see 
the elderly man walking through the lobby, lightly gripping the arm of a 
nondescript Caucasian male, perhaps forty-five, with brown hair (streaked 
gray), receding hairline, pale and puffy and carelessly shaven face, rogue 
hair growth in ears and nostrils, bushy eyebrows, yellowed teeth, vitamin 
deficiency, wrinkles around eyes, some dark spots on face and hands, maybe 
six-feet-two in college but now shorter, about 190 or 195 with an incipient 
gut, a slight limp, no visible scars or tattoos, a slightly enlarged prostate, 
wearing ill-fitting jeans, a pilly sweater from Target, and a light jacket with 
a dry sheen. The two men were clearly father and son—you could see it in 
their walk—but the elderly man had aged far better than the younger man. 
The father’s grip on the son’s arm was less about support than custody. The 
younger man carried a duffel bag. 

The front-desk clerk looked down from the father and son to watch the 
father and son grainily traverse a small box on the sixteen-channel surveil- 
lance monitor. “We could carve the other side of the pumpkin, Wesley had 
said to his daughter. “We could get another pumpkin,” he had said. “We 
could go eat the squirrels’ food,” he had said, pretending to dig up nuts with 
his paws. “Honey,” he had said to his daughter, “those Bible stories were trans- 
lated.” Wesley, circling the fountain, preparing intently for his role as nose 


tackle Jim Burt, did not see Adam’s father leading Adam out of the hotel. 


CARL WASN’T A PARTICULARLY gifted barber, but he had all of 
the equipment—the cape, the dull scissors, the electric clippers with a cord 
that was too short. He had cut hair in college to make money, and for a 
dozen or so years now he had offered cuts to the men on the afternoon of 


the Throwback Special. The haircuts were optional, free, and private. Carl’s 
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clippers glistened with golden oil. The men signed up for fifteen-minute 
appointments, but they all tended to arrive at Carl’s room at the time of 
the first appointment. The man with the first appointment went in alone, 
while the others waited in a line in the hallway, seated against the wall in 
the order of appointment. Some men in the hall had no appointment and 
just came for the company. Thus, the ritual was communal, but only in the 
hallway, where the men laughed and talked, while the clippers buzzed faintly 
behind the door. Carl had nothing to do with this arrangement. He would 
have welcomed all of the men in the room together. He would in fact have 
preferred chatter and merriment and derision to solemnity and isolation, 
which he found exhausting. But the custom reflected the will of the men, 
for whom the haircut was as private as a urological exam. The custom arose 
spontaneously, and it was perpetuated without consideration. A haircut by 
an acquaintance required submission, and submission required privacy. The 
man sat, he wore a musty cape, heavy as a welcome mat. Carl sprayed his hair 
with a water bottle and combed it, humiliatingly, straight forward. There 
was no mirror. Drops of water ran down the man's nose. His face itched, 
but he did not scratch it. His arms were trapped beneath the heavy cape. 
He was a child again, a boy. His thoughts drifted toward his mother. The 
standing barber circled his chair, carelessly bumped him, wiped water from 
his face, hair from his ears. The barber leaned down close, breathing heavily, 
smelling like a man. His forearms were hairy. The barber talked, or he didn’t. 
The barber cut the hair however he wanted to cut it, regardless of request or 
instruction. He moved the man’s head up, down. The barber nicked him— 
the neck, the tips of the ears—then dabbed the blood roughly with a towel. 
The man resented this optional experience that he craved. When a man came 
out of Carl’s room, the other men whistled and made loud noises at him. 
They made fun of his haircut, made fun of Carl. “What did he do to you?” 
Then it would grow quiet in the hallway, and the next man would stand and 


knock gravely on the locked door. 


3:00: Peter 

Peter’s hair was wavy and wiry. It was brittle and lifeless, like something par- 
tially buried in an ancient seabed. It was both thick and thinning. At the 
crown of his head a turbulent cowlick seemed to be churning toward land- 


fall, forcing evacuation in low-lying areas. Carl had never given Peter the 
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same cut twice, and the sight of the swirling cowlick made him nervous and 
angry. To cut hair was to love order, but Peter's scalp was the site of radical 
turmoil. Not even a skilled barber could have done much with it. The hair, 
though, was only part of the issue. Peter was, as the ancient barbers whom 
Carl had worked with in college would have said, a leaker. Some people, 
almost as soon as you lay that heavy cape across their shoulders and put your 
hands to their heads, begin to lose the solid self. Peter removed his mouth 
guard, the emotional levee. He was trying to tell Carl about the children’s 
choir’s fall concert, and he could not finish. The sound from those rented 
risers... Carl was annoyed, but he knew what to do. He had watched the 
old-timers. He tucked the scissors into his back pocket, and he picked up the 
spray bottle from the bedside table. He did not move quickly, but neither 
did he move slowly. With the spray bottle, he sprayed water onto Peter's 
head. He sprayed and sprayed, combing forward. He doused Peter's head 
until streams of water ran down Peter's face. Peter knew to keep his hands 


beneath the cape. Carl sprayed. It was an old trick, a ruthless courtesy. 


3:15: Gil 

When Peter emerged into the hallway, Gil obligatorily made fun of his 
haircut, then knocked on the door of Carls room. Carl opened the door 
and nodded hello. Gil sat down in the chair, located between the two beds. 
Beneath the chair, Carl had spread out four white hotel towels. Both men 
were mildly embarrassed by the sudden realization that they would face 
each other that evening in a battle of strength and agility, albeit a cere- 
monial one with assumed identities and a predetermined outcome. Carl 
placed the heavy cape on Gil. They both looked straight forward, as if into 
a mirror. The heating-and-cooling unit ticked and clanked. Carl winced as 
he absentmindedly prodded the tender lump with the comb. He gave Gil 
an opportunity to say what he wanted, but Gil said nothing, so Carl tilted 
Gil’s head down and began to cut the hair on the back of his head with 
clippers. The cord of the clippers was a taut line, but it did not pull out 
of the wall socket. Gil closed his eyes, as if in prayer. The vibration of the 
clippers felt nice along his cranium. He could hear the men in the hallway, 
laughing and shouting, passing the long afternoon. Two voices rose above 
the others. To Gil it sounded as if George and Steven were hashing some- 


thing out, though he could not discern the subject, nor did he wish to. Their 
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tone and cadence—adversarial, intimate— carried much more meaning than 
their words, which were probably inane. The loud discussion through a wall, 
combined perhaps with the weather, made him sleepy and nostalgic. Gil had 
a long drive the next day. He loved his family, but he didn't want to go home. 
Не was having fun—though fun may not have been the right word. He was 
happy here—though happy may not have been the right word. 


3:30: Nate 

“15 it true about Adam?" Nate asked. 
А barber, even one isolated in a hotel room, was expected to know things. 
“I don't know,” Carl said. 
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From his wallet Nate produced a photograph of his children, posed in 
an artificial bower. The girl was skinny, with dark circles beneath her eyes, 
and she clung like a castaway to the gleaming trunk of a synthetic tree. 

"Nice; Carl said. 

“Turns out she was allergic to that plastic bark,” Nate said. "She's aller- 
gic to everything, though. When we were kids, Carl—do you remember?— 
there was one, maybe two allergies." 

“Bees? Carl said, trimming the hair above Nate' ear. 

"hats right,” Nate said. He seemed to be making а moral argument. 
“There was that kid who bragged that he would die if he got stung. Then 
there was pollen, and maybe cats. And that was it. That was all. And now 
I've got a kid who is allergic to crayons and dust.” 

Carl stood and moved behind Nate’s chair. He nodded, though there 
was no mirror. 

"Arent we supposed to become better adapted through generations?” 
Nate said. He sounded troubled. He seemed to be suggesting that children 
today did not share our values. 

Out in the hallway, something or someone slammed hard against 
the door, and the men laughed and coughed. Then Nate told a story. The 
story began with a kind of rustling or scuttling sound in the basement. 
Carl gritted his teeth. God help me, he thought, this is going to be a story 
about an animal in the house. Carl had been at the hotel for a little more 
than twenty-four hours, and he had already heard six or seven stories about 
animals in houses, identical in dramatic contour—the strange noise or scat 
or smell, the mystery, the false hypothesis, the persistence, the breakthrough, 
the discovery, the grim and triumphant resolution. The unstated moral: J¢s 
my house. But Carl tried to be patient, he did. He understood that each 
animal in each house felt unique to the homeowner. A man with an animal 
in his house is an archetype. He joins a long narrative tradition, and yet 
for each particular man in each particular house, the event is not allegory. 
It is an urgent and singular encounter, exceptional and unrepeatable. Carl 
remembered very clearly the bats in his own attic. Those terrible little fingers. 
He knew that each man was entitled to his story about an animal in the 
house, and he tried to pay attention, tried to nod and sound surprised when 
it turned out to be a raccoon. “Are you serious?” Carl said. “What did you 


do then?” Nate had good hair, and it was a pleasure to cut. He had, at least 
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in the decade that Carl had known him, always parted his hair in the middle. 
It was time, Carl thought, for a change. 


3:45: Adam 

(Carl was worried that he was dying, though he was not. He stood in his 
room by the door. He could hear the men in the hallway—it must be nearly 
all of them, maybe more—but nobody knocked. He placed his clippers on 
top of the television. His hands were covered with graying hair and streaks 
of black marker. He walked to the window, and looked out at the parking 
lot. The sky had descended, and seemed now to rest upon the hotel, raining 
upon it. The day was growing dark, and Carl pulled the curtains together. 
The sign-up sheet was posted on the outside of the room’s door, and Carl 
did not know which men were waiting in line, or how many. He did not 
necessarily enjoy cutting hair anymore, if he ever did, but he continued out 
of a sense of obligation. He put three pills on his tongue, sprayed water into 
his mouth from the spray bottle. He lay on his bed and closed his eyes. He 
should not have attended his high school reunion last month. That had been 
a mistake. The best-case scenario was that Carl was halfway through his life. 
It was alternately a comfort and a terror to consider that you were halfway 
through your life, but at any rate it was not an accurate concept. You were 
never actually halfway through your life. Not really. Not in the sense that 
you were halfway though a cord of winter firewood or a tank of gas or a trip 
home from the beach or the one cocktail you allowed yourself on a week- 
night. Halfway through something, that is, whose wholeness is a given, pre- 
existent. You were always, instant by instant, at the very edge of your life, at 
the end of it, in its entirety, and so never at any point, Carl considered, in 
the middle. Adam did not show up. Perhaps the rumor was true. It would 
certainly not be the first time that a man had been retrieved, though this 
time felt more grave, Carl thought. He imagined an automotive fleet in tight 
highway formation, steadily approaching the hotel. A wave of relations, each 


determined to find a man and bring him home.) 


4:00: Randy 

Randy sat in the chair between the beds. The chair was now encircled by a 
thick ring of cut hair. He felt as if he were in a nest. Carl sprayed Randy’s 
hair and combed it straight forward. Water dripped from Randy’s nose. Carl 
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leaned down in front of Randy to cut the bangs across Randy’s forehead. 
Randy confessed, as Carl knew he would. He told Carl the truth about the 
Jeff Bostic uniform. “It’s true that I sold it? he said, telling the story from 
the beginning, or well before it. And in the six minutes he had remaining in 
his appointment, he had other things to tell Carl as well. In forty-six years 
Randy had done any number of things of which he was ashamed. There 
was nothing interesting, nothing unusual. Carl had heard it all many times. 
Randy had lied, he had stolen, he had cheated, he had hurt people who loved 
him. He had once peed in a bottle of Mello Yello, knowing full well his older 
sister would ask him for a drink... If he wanted, Randy, like everyone else, 


could tell his life story as an outright spree of wickedness and deceit. 


4:15: Dennis 

Dennis was a business traveler, staying alone on the second floor. He sat 
quietly for his trim. Out in the hallway, the men had dispersed, leaving 
behind some trash and a notable silence. Carl concentrated on the hair 
of Dennis, and he cut well, though it depleted him. Dennis’s cough drop 
gradually filled the room with its scent of medicine and childhood. The 
smell had not changed in decades. It must be the case that people did not 
actually want cough drops to taste like cherry, like lemon. In the absence of 
much ambient noise, the smell of the cough drop began nearly to drone. 
Suddenly, Dennis said something. He asked Carl if he would mind trimming 
his eyebrows. Carl could think of no reason to refuse, and he trimmed the 
eyebrows, holding his breath to steady his hands. When the appointment 
was over, Carl wiped Denniss neck and ears with a towel. He carefully 
removed the cape. “There you go,’ he said, as barbers do. Dennis nodded, 
stood. For some time he stared at a watercolor of horses in a pasture, as if at 
a mirror. Carl sat on the bed. Dennis reached for his wallet, and Carl braced 
himself for more photographs of children. It was more than he could handle. 


Dennis removed fourteen dollars from his wallet and placed the bills on the 


bedside table. 


430: _ Michael 
Fat Michael entered the room as Dennis left. He saw Carl sitting on the 
bed, shoulder against the headboard, eyes closed, mouth open, scissors dan- 


gling from his finger. He was either asleep or pretending to be asleep, and 
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there was no real difference that Fat Michael could determine. The amount 
of cut hair on the floor was disconcerting, unseemly. The room was a scene 
of unpleasant fecundity, as one might discover beneath a rock or a rotting 
log. Fat Michael thought it distasteful that the men should have left so much 
of themselves here, as if they had molted. Slowly, Carl’s shoulder slid down 
the headboard. He lay on the bed on his back with his feet still on the floor. 
The scissors dropped to the carpet. Fat Michael hair really wasn’t that long, 
anyway. He didn’t need a cut, and he didn't think much of Carl’s skills as a 
barber. He had just signed up to fill out the schedule, so that Carl wouldn't 
feel bad. He picked up Carl scissors from the floor. They did not seem like 
good scissors. The blades rattled loosely, and small spots of rust dotted the 
handles. Fat Michael considered that the men should pitch in to buy Carl a 
new pair, or perhaps a whole new barber’s kit. When was Сайз birthday? Не 
glanced around for Са! wallet, but did not see it. Fat Michael's birthday 
was today, but nobody knew it. He had never mentioned it, and he couldn't 
very well mention it now, after so many years. He put the scissors on the 
chair and left the room quietly. He knew the men would never buy Сап a 


new barber' kit. It was enough to imagine the generosity. 


THE YEAR JEFF BROUGHT his girlfriend; the year nobody brought 
a football; the year Trent slept in the lobby; the flu year; the food-poisoning 
year; the year the conference room had just been painted; the year that George 
was Theismann; the year that George was commissioner; the year that George 
was Taylor; 2001; the year Myron forgot to make room reservations; the year 
Vince shocked himself with the toaster; the year the linebackers got stuck on 
the roof; the very first year; the year the smokers found that big box of fire- 
works by the dumpster; the year Wesley dropped his watch in the fountain; the 
year Steven got so drunk and stole a ladder; the year that Tommy disappeared 
for a good long while; the year of the flight attendants; the year that Adam 
called Gil in the middle of the night, pretending to be the real Theismann; 
the snow year; the lightning year; the year Charles lost his shit; the year Fat 
Michael lost his wedding ring; the year Randy broke his wrist; the year Nate 
dislocated his elbow; the year of Bald Michael’s toupee; the year Fancy Drum 
was vandalized; the year Derek’s car was vandalized; the years that guy Danny 
had to fill in as a substitute and kept trying to sell the rest of the men those 


specialty candles; the year the newspaper reporter was supposed to come; the 
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year the cops came and arrested the night desk clerk; the year of the hot-wings 
contest; the year that Robert was not the first to arrive; the year Carl fumbled 
the snap; the year the hotel ran out of breakfast; the year the hotel ran out of 
hot water; the year Nate’s wife went into labor; the year of babies; the year 
Gary made his big announcement; the year of the carbon-dioxide dragsters. 

Myron, Gil, and Tommy sat on a couch in the lobby, waiting for others 
to come down for dinner. All three had heard birds flying smack into their 
glass patio doors. All three were just praying their kids would get scholar- 
ships. The fountain was half full and gurgling unhealthily. 

Jerry, the transportation director for Prestige Vista Solutions, walked 
past the men on the couch and wished them good luck this evening. The 
men nodded, thanked Jerry. 

“Big night,’ Jerry said. 

The men concurred. Myron had a startled expression on his face. 

“Last year, right?” Jerry said. 

Gil took off his reading glasses and cleaned them with his shirt. The 
elevator bell rang twice. Tommy stared down at his hands, folded in his lap. 
Myron said, “What?” 

“This is the last year, right?” Jerry said. 

“Who told you that?” Gil said. 

“A guy yesterday,” Jerry said. “I don’t know his name. Guy with a chin 
strap. Was it some kind of secret?” 

The men shook their heads. “Хо” Myron said. “Of course not.” 

“Take it easy; Jerry said, walking toward the automatic doors of the 
lobby. “Have fun.” 

The fountain gurgled. The desk clerk read Dune. The bright, enormous 
clock bathed the entire lobby in time. Each of the three men on the couch 
assumed that the other two men had known, that he was the only one who 
had not. Each felt the sting of exclusion, the ancient wound, before anger 
rushed in like an antibody. Why had he not been told? Why had he been 
treated like a child? They sat in silence, staring up at the television, the muted 
anchors. Each man was indignant. Beneath the indignation there was an 


exotic and diverse world of feeling, as dark as an ocean trench. 


BY CUSTOM THE MEN ATE DINNER with positional mates. By 


custom they made their way in clusters down the dirt path along the service 
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road, ducking under the heavy wet branches of evergreens. Ву custom they 
ate inexpensive food with sauce packets. By custom they ate in silence. There 
was, after all, no reason to say that Theismanns right leg remains to this 
day shorter than his left or that the sound by his own account was like two 
muzzled gunshots or that the surgeons at Arlington Hospital had to wash 
the wound dozens of times with saline solution in an attempt to prevent 
infection. (“You started off with a gallon, one of the surgeons said and 
the men did not.) There was no need to say that Theismann described the 
injury as a kind of death, followed by rebirth. Straws squeaked inside the 
lids of fountain drinks. Boys within the plastic tunnels of the restaurants 
play area taunted other boys, and then injured themselves attempting to flee. 
By tradition the man playing Theismann and the man playing Taylor stayed 
away from each other, like a bride and groom before a wedding. Nobody ate 
all that much. 

Back in their rooms, the men helped each other pull jerseys over 
shoulder pads. They helped each other tape fingers and wrists, tie shoelaces. 
By tradition, each man would drive to Warren G. Harding Middle School 
alone. Nobody would carpool. They left the hotel in full uniform, carrying 
their wallets and keys inside their helmets. That sound, vaguely martial, was 


their cleats across the parking lot. 


THE PLAY 


“Wait, do you even know where it is?" 
"Its supposed to be over here.” 
"Is it a stadium?" 
“No, it's a field at a middle school. We're close.” 
"A football field?" 
“Yes.” 
“Middle schools have football fields?” 
“What are you talking about?” 
“Why would a middle school need a football field?” 
“Where are you from?” 
“New Hampshire.” 


“There are lights over there.” 
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“Where?” 

“See the lights?” 

Brandon turned left at a stoplight, and drove his Toyota through the 
wet streets toward the distant yellow glow of a light tower. Sarah sat in the 
passenger seat beside Brandon, smoothing the suitcase folds out of her jeans. 
Paul and Deirdre sat in the back with not enough leg room. They were all 
young sales associates for Prestige Vista Solutions, two or three years out of 
college. After a day in the conference room, they felt like falsely convicted 
inmates exonerated by DNA evidence. The interior of the sedan was humid 
with fertility and body spray. The seat belts seemed like a form of sexual 
restraint, a precaution. Deirdre put her cheek against the cold glass of the 
window. At a stoplight a man in an expensive car smiled at her and waved. 
She did not smile back or wave, but she received his attention and kept it. 

All of the young sales associates agreed, riding through the night, that 
the new commissions program would be excellent if they got a lot of sales, 
less desirable if they did not. They all privately liked Kevin, the team leader, 
but they laughed about the sweat stains, the pants, the screen saver of the 
ugly baby and the dog. 

“There’s the parking lot,” Paul said. 

“Do we need tickets or anything?” Sarah said. 

“Т doubt іс” 

Only the women had umbrellas. They offered to share them, but the 
men declined. Sarah found a ring of wet keys on the ground next to a car, 
and she rested them on the handle of the driver’s-side door. Paul cradled a 
backpack beneath the front of his jacket as they walked toward the field, 
where football players stretched and jogged and performed jumping jacks 
beneath rain and low wisps of fog. The grass was patchy and brown, dotted 
with dark puddles. It was not lined with chalk. A distant goalpost lay on 
its side in the mud, mired like a mastodon in a tar pit. Two leaning light 
towers draped a feeble glow onto the field, accentuating the vast darkness 
beyond. At the far end of the field a scoreboard with missing lights showed 
seven points for the home team and seven for the visitor, with an indeci- 
pherable number of minutes remaining in what appeared to be the second 
quarter. Above the scoreboard a wooden sign welcomed fans to the Falcons 
Nest, and beneath it stood a man in a yellow poncho. In the cold rain, alone 


beneath a dilapidated scoreboard and a grammatical error, the man had the 
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posture of one who was enduring a severe test of faith from a higher power. 


Several long wooden benches ran crookedly along one sideline. On the other 
sideline there was a narrow block of aluminum bleachers, which wobbled 
and creaked as the young sales associates climbed to the top row. “Luxury 
box,” Brandon said. Sarah had thought to bring two hotel towels, and she 
wiped the bench dry. The four sat close together beneath the two feminine 
umbrellas, their pockets buzzing intermittently with text messages from their 
boyfriends and girlfriends back home. They were all conscious of attempting 
to have a memorable night, and of having one. 

"When are you due?" Deirdre asked Paul, pointing at the backpack 
tucked beneath the front of his jacket. 

"Any day now,’ Paul said, rubbing his belly. 
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“Push; Deirdre said. 

Paul extricated the backpack and unzipped it. He liked having some- 
thing to do, and he liked the way Deirdre’s upper arm, beneath her jacket 
and sweater, felt against his upper arm, beneath his jacket and sweater. “I 
am the proud mother,” he said, “of a party.” He removed from the backpack 
four plastic cups and a bottle of sparkling wine that could be, if necessary, a 
joke. A nice bottle of champagne would have made it look like he was try- 
ing too hard, but in fact he had tried very hard to make it look as if he was 
not trying too hard. It had taken him almost half an hour to find a bottle 
of sparkling wine that seemed versatile enough to pass for either thoughtful 
or parodic, and perhaps both. He wanted to let the night decide. Now he 
draped a folded wet towel over his arm. He was suddenly a maitre d’, not a 
new mother. Deirdre laughed, as did Paul and Sarah. He put the towel over 
the bottle, and expertly removed the cork from the inexpensive sparkling 
wine. The happy, expensive sound of it. When he poured, he tilted the cups 
at forty-five-degree angles to minimize the loss of bubbles. He had worked 
for a catering company in college. As he poured, he glanced at Sarah’s face, 
trying to determine the meaning of his own gift. Drops of rain slid from 
the edge of the umbrella into the cups of sparkling wine. Paul wanted to say 
something in French, but he had forgotten all of it. There was also in the 
backpack a box of cookies, a festive assortment. The women each selected a 
cookie, and the men took three. They clicked plastic cups, drank to the core 
values of Prestige Vista Solutions. 

“So which one is David?” 

“He’s ... right there. Number twenty-three.” 

“Blue or white?” 

“Blue.” 

“Т don't see him.” 

“He’s right over there. Williams.” 

“That’s not his last name, is it?” 

“No. He’s playing someone else.” 

“I see him.” 

“He’s basically the only one out there who looks like he ought to be wear- 
ing that uniform.” 

“Except that guy. Seven.” 

“How did he get into this?” 
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“Не said he was approached in the lobby. He basically had to interview 
бог it. They were short а man.” 

“Do they play a whole game?” 

“Who knows?” 

“Are you boys disappointed you didn’t get chosen?” 

Paul and Brandon laughed at the absurd question. They were in fact 
disappointed, but they didn’t know it. Their wistful envy, by the time it 
made its way to their minds, had been transmuted to mild disdain and 
nonchalance and embarrassment. Paul said he had been in the elevator with 
some of the men, and they were ridiculous. Brandon agreed. He had seen 
them at breakfast. Just shoot him, Brandon said, if he’s doing that when he 
gets to be their age. 

"Oh, they're not so bad,’ Sarah said. 

Now there were two other spectators, a hooded man sitting in the first 
row of the bleachers and another man in a baseball cap in the third row. 
They both sat hunched, still and watchful, arms crossed for warmth. The 
man in the baseball cap unclasped himself to pour a drink from a dented 
thermos. The men on the field progressed slowly through orchestrated series 
of movements, like tai chi masters in the park. 

“There’s just some people who shouldn't wear football pants? Brandon 
said. 

“These guys are going to get hurt? Paul said, and the man in the baseball 
cap turned his head briefly. 

Someone on the field whistled. The football was placed on the ground in 
a patch of limp grass, then each team gathered in a huddle. The Giants huddle 
was rapidly generated and ill-formed. It dissolved almost immediately, and 
the defenders spread out in rough formation, awaiting the offensive align- 
ment. The Redskins huddle was a perfect and intimate order, elemental and 
domestic, like a log cabin in the wilderness. Sarah and Deirdre, Brandon and 
Paul—they could perhaps sense in the huddle the origins of civilization. The 
men bent at the waist, hands on knees. Their helmets nearly touched inside 
the private sphere, where ten men listened for the secret, the invocation 
against evil. Their breath rose together from the center of the circle. They 
broke their huddle with a synchronized and disciplined clap, not bright but 
dulled by gloves and tape. They jogged to the line of scrimmage. Even the 


quarterback jogged. He wore number 7. His face mask was old-fashioned, 
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a single bar. It was nearly ten oclock, November 18. The rain fell steadily 
through the fog. Passing cars honked from the street, and a passenger in a 
truck yelled something mean-spirited and vulgar. It was odd, Paul thought, 
not to begin with a kickoff. He did not know what he hoped to see, failure 
or something else. The quarterback was under center. He looked to his right 
and then to his left. He looked again to his right, then to his left. He called, 
“Yellow forty-one,’ his voice wavering. He called it again. The hooded man 
and the man with the baseball cap leaned forward, elbows on their knees. 
The sales associates sat closely together on the top row of the bleachers, their 
shoulders touching. The man in the yellow poncho stood completely still 
beneath the scoreboard. The ball was snapped then, and something happened, 
a single ruinous play, a discrete unit of chaos, violent and unlovely. The play- 
ers grunted, their damp pads clacked through the fog. The entire play lasted 
perhaps five seconds. “Shit, flea-flicker” Brandon murmured as the running 
back pitched the ball back to the quarterback. “Uh-oh,” he said. “Throw it, 
throw it? But the quarterback had not thrown the ball. He had stepped up 
into the pocket to avoid the rush, and then crumpled beneath a linebacker 
who had leaped onto his back. “That was not good,” Paul said. “Those old 
guys are not up for this.” Other defenders jumped on top of the quarter- 
back, and a muffled scream came from the pile of bodies. Like a spell the 
scream lifted the players from the pile. One player, the one who had brought 
the quarterback down, gestured frantically to an empty sideline. He put his 
hands on his helmet. It was something the sales associates would remember. 

Sarah stood up, nearly spilling her wine from the plastic cup. “What is 
he doing?” she said. “What was that? What happened? Is someone hurt?” 
The other associates shrugged and shook their heads. The hooded man in 
the first row of the bleachers was standing, applauding. The sound of his 
solitary appreciation was small in the night. Paul checked once more to see if 
the bottle was empty. Perhaps, he thought, it would be best to just go to bed 
early. Tomorrow was another long day of meetings. “Was that real?” Sarah 


said. “Is it over? Are they leaving?” 


ROOM 324 WAS WARM AND PUNGENT, suffused with the smell 
of leaf rot and liniment. The muddy cleats teemed in a pile by the door. The 
men embraced, they tousled hair, they pounded one another on the shoulder 


pads. They drank inexpensive sparkling wine from the bottle, chewed unlit 
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cigars, passed ice packs and Carl’s dull scissors. Their cheeks and knuckles 
were red from the cold, and their fingers were stiff. As was increasingly the 
case in recent years, several men were injured. They had pulled something, 
tweaked something, strained something. They grimaced, gripped the tender 
regions. They cut tape from their ankles and wrists, and it lay on the carpet 
in withered, valedictory strips. It was clear to everyone that this had been 
their best Throwback Special. Steven was challenged to deny it, and he 
would not. He said he just wanted to check his notes, but he could not 
check them because Bald Michael had hidden his notes in the second-floor 
vending alcove. 

Tommys eyes shone wild with frantic relief. Because he had been so 
nervous, because he had been so concerned about handling the football, 
because he was not particularly dexterous or graceful, he had been the 
perfect Riggins, the standard. He had turned his shoulders too quickly, 
pitched it back too quickly. He had been utterly unconvincing in performing 
the flea-flicker, which is to say he had been utterly convincing in performing 
Riggins. The best Riggins— Tommy had made this evident to all—was а 
bad Riggins. And Tommy, like other men, had somehow actualized himself 
while pretending to be someone else. He snuck up behind Myron with a 
finger to his lips. He clasped his arms around Myron’s stomach, and lifted 
him off the floor. Myron kicked Gil’s drink out of his hand, and he spilled 
his own drink on the comforter. Someone blotted halfheartedly with a sock. 
Tommy’s mustache, other men began to realize, was gone. Не had, at some 
unknown point, removed it. 

Randy held his hand in a bucket of ice. His Donnie Warren had been all 
truth. He had been elegantly wrecked by Taylor, and he wore the dark mud 
stain across his chest. He had even gotten his hand stepped on while lying 
on the ground, a nice touch. The hand, now submerged in a bucket of ice, 
looked both swollen and bony. Vince took a picture of Randy’s hand in the 
bucket, pink and blurry beneath the cubes like a creature whose existence 
has been rumored but not verified. Vince put his hand on Randy’s shoul- 
der, and Randy allowed it, leaned into it. He got glimpses now and then. 
He sensed that the loss of his eyewear business might be a blessing. That 
was what people tended to say about the very worst things. That was the 
outrageous claim they made. In his garage where he did not kill himself, he 


had constructed a prototype of a self-washing house window. He had used a 
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voltaic cell to power the wiper, but his design called for solar. His hand might 
have been broken. It throbbed beneath the ice in a nearly pleasurable way. 
Gil sat on a queen bed with the other offensive linemen. He had 
removed his shoulder pads, but he still wore with pride the jersey of Mark 
May. Despite the rain and the mud, his jersey was immaculate, shimmer- 
ing. The offensive line had worked perfectly as a unit. Each man had done 
his job. Others paid passing tribute with oinks and snorts, cans of beer. Gil 
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leaned back on the bed, striking something hard beneath the comforter, а 
large cylindrical lump. He flung back the blanket and sheets, and there was 
Fancy Drum. The linemen cheered. Across the room, Steven tried to pretend 
that it did not matter much to him one way or the other. Men who had 
detested Fancy Drum now looked upon it with affection, tenderness. The 
drum seemed to have proven itself, completed a rite of passage. It was now, 
at last, at the end, accepted into the group. Men posed for photos, not one 
of them lewd, an arm around Fancy Drum, as around a teenage nephew. 

George put in a terrible CD of his brothers jam band, and Wesley 
replaced it immediately. Without removing his helmet, Fat Michael poured 
corn chips from a bag into his mouth. He swigged sparkling wine through 
the single crossbar of the face mask, and he danced to the music, without 
inhibition or rhythm. He seemed reluctant to put any weight on his right 
leg. His jersey was a mess. Jeff stayed close by, keeping an eye on Fat Michael. 
It was almost always the case that the man who played Theismann had to be 
monitored for a few hours after the play. 

David, the young Web specialist at Prestige Vista Solutions, parted the 
curtains to watch the rain. He had the odd sensation that he might see the 
players, himself included, beneath the foggy dim lights of the distant field. He 
closed the curtains and attempted to cross the room, his backpack slung over 
one shoulder pad. Along the way, he was heartily thanked and congratulated. 
His hair was tousled, his back was slapped, his hand was shaken. He was 
given a red plastic cup, and another. Waiting outside the bathroom, David 
asked Vince what he should do with his uniform, his gear. Vince shrugged. 
"Souvenir, he said. “A small token. Or give it to Trent.” He shrugged again 
and gestured to David that the bathroom was now unoccupied. 

In the bathroom, trying with cold fingers to untie the drawstring of 
his pants, David decided that he would not, after all, blog about the night 
or post any pictures. He didnt have any pictures. He resisted looking at 
himself in the mirror, perhaps out of a concern that his bright reflection 
would almost certainly tell the wrong story. He liked wearing the uniform, 
though it was faded and frayed. He had liked the snug fit of the helmet, 
the reassuring pressure of the chin strap. He had liked the stillness before 
the snap, his breath in the air. He had liked the sense that anything at all 
might happen, even though only one thing could happen. And he had liked 
watching the old grainy replay on his tablet. The antique font, the primitive 
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production values. It was like watching newsreel footage of some distant war 
or assassination attempt. With his back to the mirror David took off his 
uniform and pads, while the men outside the bathroom sang the hit song 
from a recent animated movie about Pegasus. He folded the jersey and pants 
and placed them on the edge of the bathtub. He put the helmet and shoulder 
pads in the tub and did not take a picture of them. His regular clothes, drab 
and wrinkled, were stuffed in his backpack. He began slowly to dress. 

Back by the window, next to the heating-and-cooling unit, Charles told 
Robert that it did not sound serious. He wore his brown canvas bag over his 
uniform, the strap running diagonally across his Terry Kinard jersey. He put 
his hand on Roberts arm. “It sounds to те, he said, “like she’s just a picky 
eater. I wouldn't worry too much. But get in touch with me if you have any 
more concerns or questions" He reached into his bag for a business card. 
Robert tucked the card into his maroon waistband, next to his Ping-Pong 
ball, and walked directly into the throng, forlorn and euphoric. The men did 
not think of Adam, whose departure had been so mysterious, so generic. 

Тһе door opened. Chad entered with more ice, and the cat darted from 
the room. The phone rang on the bedside table, but nobody answered it. 
Peter held a deck of cards, and several men implored him to do the trick 
he had done the previous year, or was it two years ago? The trick was called 
“Three Ladies and a Rascal.” Derek finally found Gary, who had taken off 
his Lawrence Taylor jersey and draped it over the television. Derek wanted 
to know what it was like. He was curious, not angry. The room was so loud 
that the men had to lean close to speak and hear. 

Gary shrugged. “It was a weight,” he said. 

Derek leaned toward Gary’s ear. “A wait?” 

Gary nodded. “A big weight.” 

Trent stood in the narrow alley between the wall and the bed. He sur- 
veyed the room, nodding. He was satisfied with his work as commissioner. 
He had had to make some difficult decisions. He had had to guide the group 
through some unprecedented challenges. He had had to clean a nasty blood- 
stain out of a jersey in the middle of the night. He reached across the bed to 
shake hands with Vince, Bald Michael, Gil, Wesley. 

“Time to write your memoirs,’ Gil said to Trent. 

Typically, the commissioner’s final duty as commissioner was to select 


the next commissioner, but Trent could see that the Ping-Pong balls had 
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at some point been dumped on a bed and were now dispersed entropically 
throughout the room— beneath furniture, under the curtain, in the cleat 
pile. One ball was in the bathroom. Two had been stepped on and dented. 
One was held tightly in Randy's noninjured hand. One was stuck to a curled 
piece of athletic tape like a mouse in a trap. It was not a process, Trent 
observed, that could be easily reversed. 

"Guys; he said. 


“Hey, guys,” he said. 
Carl stood on a queen bed. His jersey was untucked, and his thigh pads 


and knee pads had shifted radically away from his thighs and knees. He 
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turned in a circle. He could see everything from up this high. He tried to 
kick a Ping-Pong ball and missed. Andy shuffled past the bed with a bottle 
of sparkling wine. “Trick or treat!” Carl yelled at Andy, leaning over, push- 
ing his cup into Andy' face. “Say when, brother!” Andy shouted, lifting 
the bottle, pouring. Carl did not hold the cup at a forty-five-degree angle. 
He never did say when. Someone flicked the lights off and on, off and on. 
Someone, maybe Vince, had a few words to say. Tommy raised his cup to 
Robert, who stood across the room. They had never really spoken that much 
in all these years. The sparkling wine foamed over the edge of Carl’s cup like 
a fountain, and the men, several of them, howled. 

David, the young Web specialist, left the bathroom and stepped past 
the pile of cleats at the door. None of the men saw him leave the room. He 
closed the door behind him quietly, then hung the Do Not Disturb sign 
on the handle. He walked down the hallway, past the surveillance camera, 
toward the elevator. His regular shoes felt strange and soft, and they made 
no sound on the carpet. He patted his pockets— phone, keys, wallet, mouth 
guard. His girlfriend, far away, knew nothing about his night. He pressed the 
button and waited. Standing by the elevator doors, he could still hear the 
voices of the men in room 324, chanting. 

It occurred to David only now, outside the room, divested of his gear, 
that he could do this again next November with his own group of guys. He 
would not convene here, of course. He would meet in a better hotel, with 
a better conference room, a better breakfast. Hed use a projector and a big 
screen, a podium with AV controls. Hed get new and better uniforms and 
equipment. Hed find twenty-one guys, the right kind. Certainly he would 
need a better field, with bright lights and chalked lines. His uncle was an 
assistant athletic director at a private high school. David nodded. That field 
was nice. He imagined wearing the old helmet with the single crossbar, 
breaking the close huddle, jogging to the line of scrimmage, calling the 
signals, the colors and numbers. He didn’t care about a lottery drum— that 
thing back there on the bed was ridiculous—but he could make something 
simple, a box with a small hinged opening on the top or the side. And the 
thing is, there had to be some kind of lottery system, with meticulous rules 
so that everything was fair. The same guy couldn't be Theismann every year. 


Everyone would get a chance. 
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“My true bar should have an element of café-society to it; 
a place for newspapers and espresso as well as cocktails 
and basic food, and a place where you could bring your 
mother, if you had a mother, for a light lunch as well as 
your mistress or male lover, if you had a mistress or male 
lover, for a late-ish nightcap. I found this haven in New 
York some two decades ago, and it’s called Café Loup.” 


— Christopher Hitchens 


CAFE LOUP 


105 West 13th Street 
New York City 10011 
Tel. 212 AL5-4746 


BRUNCH LUNCH DINNER 
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“Crystal Wilkinson is a lyrical “A wonderful novel. Erudite, 
writer. .. . The Birds of Opulence is intelligent, and just as important, 
a novel to be read and reread.” humane.’—Rabih Alameddine, 

—Ron Rash, author of Serena author of An Unnecessary Woman 


К UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KENTUCKY | WWW.KENTUCKYPRESS.COM 


RICHARD SELDIN packs a lot into his well-written, fast-paced, novel 
about psychoanalysis, marital love and declining male sexuality. 
The book’s psychoanalytic orientation teems with unusual mental 
states—psychological muteness, an imagined playmate, a womanizing 
double and mind/body disturbances. In fact, this is one of the best 
novels about psychoanalysis I’ve ever read, and offers readers 
the pleasure of following a protagonist who thinks in a psychoanalytic way. 
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‘This compelling novel will hold you in its grip from beginning 
to end. Part mystery, part psychological thriller, Below the Line in 
Bejing is a terrific read and an auspicious debut by a gifted writer.” 


—Dr. Theodore Jacobs, Psychoanalyst, 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


“Readers of Saul Bellow’s literary classics of middle age and diminished powers will 
quickly appreciate the setting and concerns of this novel. The action in Below the Line in 
Beijing is largely internal and observational, but excels in its tone and approach. Steeped in the 
cultural atmosphere of China, the special circumstances of the Olympics, and the unique 
struggles of an aging man, Below the Line in Beijing is a solid recommendation for any who 
want a novel packed with introspection and cultural analysis.” 


—D. Donovan, Senior eBook Reviewer, Midwest Book Review 


For more about this book, see Richard Seldin’s website blog at www.richardseldin. blogspot.com 
Below the Line in Beijing is published by IPBooks—256 pp. $19.95, paper; 
$7.99, Kindle. The book can be purchased from the publisher at IPBooks.net, Amazon, 
at retail bookstores, or from the author directly at seldin3@verizon.net 
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Anri. Sala, Long Sorrow, 2005 (still). Super 16mm film transferred to single-channel HD video, 
-stereo sound, color; 12:57 min. Produced by Fondazione Nicola Trussardi, Milan. 

е Anri Sala. Courtesy Marian Goodman Gallery; Hauser & Wirth; Galerie Chantal Crousel, Paris; 
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